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By Rail and River to Minnesota in 1854 


Ninety YEARS AGO, on February 22, 1854, the first train to the Missts- 
sippt River ran over the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. For the 
youthful settlements at the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
the incident had deep significance; thereafter settlers and tourists 
could make the hitherto arduous journey from the Atlantic coast to 
Minnesota in a matter of days rather than weeks. To mark the com- 
pletion of the railroad and to give appropriate recognition to its 
importance in the progress of the frontier West, the builders staged 
a gigantic excursion, entertaining about a thousand guests — politi- 
cians, bankers, financiers, scholars, journalists, historians, authors, 
and others —on a journey over their line to Rock Island and thence 
by boat up the Mississippi to St. Paul” 

The flotilla of steamboats carrying the excursionists reached the 
St. Paul levee on the morning of June 8. Among those landing were 
an ex-president of the United States, Millard Fillmore; a prominent 
historian, George Bancroft; representatives of the press, including 
Thurlow Weed of the Albany Evening Journal, Charles A. Dana 
of the New York Tribune, and Charles Hale of the Boston Adver- 
tiser; and an elderly New England novelist of the romantic school, 
Catharine M. Sedgwick.* Minnesotans rejoiced that so many writers 
whose works were widely read accompanied the excursion. One of 
its beneficial results was the publication of descriptions of the terri- 
torial capital and its environs in various eastern newspapers, and of 


*Henry W. Farnam, Memoir of Henry Farnam, 41, 45 (New Haven, 1889). 
* William J. Petersen, ““The Rock Island Railroad Excursion of 1854,” ante, 15:405- 
409; Farnam, Memoir, 76, 80; Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), June, 10, 1854. 
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Miss Sedgwick’s report of the excursion in a popular periodical of 
the day, Putnam’s Monthly Magazine. In order to commemorate the 
ninetieth anniversary of the event, her article is reprinted herewith. 
The excursion of 1854 should be remembered not only for its signifi- 
cance in the history of American railroads, but as a milestone in the 
progress of Minnesota, for with the inauguration of ratlroad service 
to the Mississippi River, a new era in the settlement of its upper val- 
ley began. B.L.H. 


[From Putnam's Monthly Magazine of American Literature, Science, and Art, 
4:320-325 (September, 1854).] 


THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF 
ST. ANTHONY 


A LETTER TO CHARLES BUTLER, ESQ., BY ONE OF THE EXCURSIONISTS.° 


My Dear Mr. Butter— I hope you may have time to read a long 
letter, for it will take something more than the customary space al- 
lotted to a woman’s diffusive pen, to thank you for the pleasure 
which was first intimated to me by a little bit of pasteboard from 
your hand, on which was inscribed an invitation to “Miss 
and two friends,” or to do any justice to my impression of its value.* 

The late “Excursion to the Falls of St. Anthony,” seems to me 
an illustration and proof of the advancement of true civilization. 
Princes have paraded the pride and pageantry of royal hospitality. 
Knights have held their tilts and tournaments. We are all familiar 
with the high festival held at “the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
when nobles pledged their transmitted estates, and beggared them- 
selves to magnify the pride and partake the festivities of rival 
princes. The lords of old England left their island-home (which 
might stretch itself at ease within the bounds of one of our prairie 
States), crossed a channel which would be but a “before-breakfast 
sail” for one of our steamers, to be jealous partakers of the ambitious 





* The recipient of Miss Sedgwick’s letter was a prominent New York lawyer and 
philanthropist who accompanied the excursion only as far as Rock Island. Butler had a 
substantial interest in the newly constructed Rock Island and in a number of other 
western railroads. 

* A ticket for the excursion is reproduced with Petersen's article, ante, 15:407. 
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hospitality of a foreign prince, the rival of their master. “The Ex- 
cursion to St. Anthony” —a festival from beginning to end—is 
measured by thousands of miles instead of hundreds. Our munifi- 
cent entertainers are our fellow-sovereigns, and certainly princes in 
their own right. They are productive laborers in the wide fields of 
enlightened industry, not revellers on riches gained by war and 
rapine, and held by selfish power and fraud. They do not divide 
God’s earth into patches to be enjoyed by the few and worked by 
the many; but they secure the permanence of our institutions by 
making labor honorable. They stretch out their railroads over the 
vast prairies, and bind the Free West and the East in inevitable and 
indissoluble Union. Their heralds do not throw down the gauntlet 
and defy to combat, but proclaim “Peace and good will to man!” 

We all remember the legend of Seged, the lord of Ethiopia, who 
decreed for himself and his courtiers ten days of pleasure, and failed 
in them all. Messrs. Furnum and Sheffield —the lords of our “ex- 
cursion” — gave us twenty, and each and all were crowned with 
success.” But their guests were not made up of parasites and cour- 
tiers, and petted Fainéants, but of those whose holidays came be- 
tween working-days. They were men from arduous political posts, 
from counting-houses and banking-houses. They came from making 
briefs and writing sermons—from studies and studios, and above 
all, from the overwhelming, incessant work of railroad offices. And 
the women (how different from the petted and vicious beauties of 
an oriental court) had cast off, for the twenty holidays, the cares and 
tasks of their business, the harem of “women’s rights” in homes 
which, as a foreign traveller well says, deserve the northern appel- 
lation of “sacred rooms.” 

You, my dear Mr. Butler, who witnessed but in part the success 
of the “Excursion,” and all those who did not partake it, will, I fear, 
receive a chastened report of it as fabulous. 

It has been said that every bidden guest was present; and even 
that certain “pious frauds” were committed to foist in the uninvited, 
and that our entertainers were too lenient to turn away such as 


* Henry Farnam and Joseph E. Sheffield were members of the contracting firm 
that built the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. See Farnam, Memoir, 39-46. 
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came without the “wedding-garment.” If there were such abuses of 
unparalleled munificence, they must answer for the only imperfec- 
tion in our festival—a want of ample sleeping accomodation on 
board the steamers. But, as we read that, at the meeting in the “Field 
of the Cloth of Gold,” “many ladies and gentlemen of rank were 
glad to obtain lodging in barns, on hay and straw,” our young men, 
on whom the “roughing it” fell (roughing on nice mattresses on a 
cabin floor), were not so effeminate as to complain. It is the glorious 
privilege of youth and health to find 
“A cradle in the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds.” 

You were at Chicago on Saturday, when the “Excursionists” 
poured into that wonderful city the type of the abounding vitality, 
the intense activity and the marvellous growth of the West. Never 
can any of us forget the crowds that thronged the receiving-rooms, 
the drawing-rooms, and the passages of the Tremont Hotel. There 
they were, travellers all, who had already come a thousand miles by 
steam and rail; but, while yet with their grey travelling livery on, 
and their sacks and crumpled “wide-awakes” in their hands, they had 
nothing of the aspect of weary and worn travellers, but truly a festal 
air. You heard, on every side, glad greetings and reciprocal felicita- 
tions. Not the cold, conventional “How do you do,” followed by 
reports of imminent dangers and hair-breadth ‘scapes, but hearty 
salutations —a sort of colloquial cracking of feu de joies. “Are you 
here?” “How delighted I am to see you!” “Two days only from 
New York, but not at all fatigued,” says one; and “I,” says another, 
“took the allowed six days for the journey, passed some hours at 
Albany, and half a day at Utica; spent a glorious day at Niagara; 
had a pleasant drive about Buffalo; saw all their princely residences; 
slept on the serene waters of Lake Erie; passed a delightful evening 
with my friends in Detroit; have glided to-day over the Michigan 
Central, and now am here as fresh as when I started!” Gladness was 
in every voice, pleasant expectation on every countenance, and, I 
would fain believe, gratitude, for the privilege accorded us, in every 
heart. The novelty of the assembly, and the bright track behind and 
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before us, gave an unprecedented charm and freshness to the 
meeting. 

Certainly there was a peculiarity in the hospitality of Messrs. 
Furnum and Sheffield, and their associates. A “merchant prince” 
gives a dinner in town to, it may be, twenty friends. They partake 
his luxurious viands from golden dishes, and drink his delicious 
wines from crystal, and are not very much happier, and perhaps not 
at all the wiser or better for it. And even the “bal costumé,” the féte 
of the season, is, to most of the dear five hundred, “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” But this festival was of another nature. Their guests 
were invited not to admire their state, or to envy or covet their wealth, 
but to see — most of us for the first time —the inappreciable riches 
and untold beauty of our own country —our own inalienable pos- 
sessions; to have our piety and our patriotism kindled, not by mould- 
ering ruins, and doubtful traditions of past achievements, but by 
the first revelation to our senses of the capacity of our country, the 
first intimation of its possible glorious future. And, as we traversed 
the road just completed by our benefactors, the last link in the chain 
that binds, in wnion and brotherhood, the states from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, we had some faint comprehension of God’s good gifts 
to us. As we gazed on these vast prairies, on whose borders man 
seems to have but just alighted, the mind’s eye opened on the multi- 
tudes who are destined to enter in and possess this land of promise 
prepared for them by the universal Father. First must come our 
eastern people, with their dauntless enterprise, their infinite ingenu- 
ity, their inventive genius, their Puritan armor, the Bible and the 
school-book, and, in their track, to be taught and moulded by them, 
those who have been spoiled of their natural rights for ages, crushed 
under the iron hoof of despotisms, to stand erect, men among men, 
and learn the glorious truth announced 79 years ago, and not yet 
quite digested. It is a short and pithy creed. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: — That all men are 
created free and equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
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I believe that the reflecting men and women of our excursion 
party felt, as they never felt before, the great mission of their chil- 
dren and their neighbors who are going West. 

And are they not a// going to the West? 

Was there not something prophetic in the exulting shout that 
broke forth, the hurras and the waving of hats, when our party, in 
their arrow-like progress, first caught sight of the Mississippi? 

What is to become of this great valley of the Mississippi, which 
already possesses the last physical achievements and results of civili- 
zation, railroads, telegraphs, aqueducts, and gaslights? What must 
be its fate, if the intellectual and moral development is not com- 
mensurate with the physical? We have reason to know that the 
necessity of diffusing intelligence and improving morals, and of rais- 
ing men thereby out of and above the vortex of speculation and 
mere material acquisition, is keenly felt by the best men at the 
West. Educational institutions are springing up in many of the west- 
ern towns, and a zeal is carried into them which is ordinarily felt 
only for mere selfish interests. It chanced, on one of the days when 
the “Excursion Party” was at St. Louis, that one of its wealthy citi- 
zens endowed an industrial school there with property to the 
amount of $30,000. It was given, and we trust this is an indication of 
the spirit of the West, as well as of the liberality of the giver — out 
of the donor’s religious communion, and with the control of a Chris- 
tian whose charities own no sect. 

We heard, through our whole route, much talk of fortunate 
speculations, and almost incredible material developments; but we 
also heard better things. One of your contractors, pointing out to 
me a new-born town, said, unostentatiously, “I have made them a 
present of a school-house, as the best thing I could give them.” I 
afterwards heard that he had also provided them a teacher. Would 
that each town had a like benefactor, and that each emigrant from 
our instructed Puritan country might realize that he had more 
precious seed to sow than the finest of the wheat. The safety of our 
institutions depends on this conviction being deeply felt and widely 
spread, It is not a little leaven that will leaven the mass of foreign 
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ignorance accumulating upon us day by day, and raise it to the level 
essential to the safety and progress of a democratic republic. 

Nor is it a little of that charity that suffereth long and is not 
puffed up, that will bear with the vices springing out of that ignor- 
ance. The nations of the old world have floundered on through ages 
of darkness to a very imperfect and partial civilization. The few 
have been instructed, the many kept in brutish ignorance. We have 
begun better, and, by God’s blessing, we will end better. When our 
steamers were lying at St. Paul's, we were visited by a young lady 
who was sent there as a teacher (I believe by Governor Slade) five 
years ago.® She arrived within four miles of her destination, and 
was told there was no such place as St. Paul’s. But the young New 
England school missionary was not to be turned back. She hired 
two Indian girls to row her to the place that had been designated 
to her as St. Paul’s. She found there two white families, and eight 
white children. She began her work, and now, in the midst of that 
busy hive of a population of 5,000 (it may be 6,000 now—I speak 
of three weeks since!), she has a large boarding-school! Such a fact 
urges promptness, constancy, and heroism in the cause of Western 
education — education in the broadest sense of the term. Not in the 
school-house only, but from the pulpit, in the administration of the 
laws, in the field, by the way, and, above all, in the homes, where 
the foundations of moral and religious education must be laid. You 
will pardon this long episode on a subject which forces itself, as of 
paramount interest, upon the mind of the observer of the rapid 
physical development of the West. 

You lost, my dear Mr. Butler, the most picturesque part of our 
travel, by turning back at Rock Island. 

None of that happy company, who thence pursued their way up 
the river, will ever forget the moment when our fine steamers, their 
bows wreathed with prairie flowers and evergreens, left, one after 
the other, their moorings at Rock Island, and sailed, with music on 


® The reference is doubtless to Harriet E. Bishop, who went to St. Paul to open its 
first school in 1847. An appeal to Governor William Slade of Vermont resulted in her 
selection for the post. Henry L. Moss, “Biographic Notes of Old Settlers,” in Minne- 
sota Historical Collections, 9:1§7. 
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their decks, like birds by their own song, lighted by the moon, and 
saluted by the gay fireworks from the Old Fort. With the first 
morning, came clouds and rain and cold winds; but we found shel- 
tered gazing positions outside, and the elements could not obscure 
our pleasure, though they somewhat damped the generous recep- 
tion prepared for us by the hospitable citizens of Galena and Du- 
buque. 

We were amazed at the crowds that we saw lining the shores, 
and the glad social shouts of civilized men, at the warehouses and 
huge hotels, and continuous blocks of buildings, where, but a few 
years since, was heard only the yell of the savage, who had stealthily 
crept along the shore — tomahawk in hand, in quest of his foe. 

We commented on these marvels to one another; but, as the poor 
lady said, who “ran” her head against a tree, “She saw, but did not 
realize it;” so we fail to realize the miraculous achievements of East- 
ern enterprise in the West. After leaving Dubuque, we saw no more 
towns of magnitude till we reached our terminus at St. Paul’s. The 
settler had begun his work; but, for the most part, it was a soli- 
tude and what a beautiful solitude! I cannot describe it. I can only 
say to those who have not seen it, “seeing, and seeing only, is be- 
lieving.” The celebrated bluffs, which continue in ever varying 
forms, for some hundreds of miles, do not resemble the romantic 
Highlands of our Hudson: they bear small resemblance to the cliffs 
on the Rhine, and yet they remind one of the Rhine more than of 
the Hudson. They are unique —they have no likeness—they da- 
guerreotype new pictures on the mind; they call forth fresh sensations. 
Their images cannot be conveyed by description: they must be seen; 
and now that you have completed the chain of railroads to the Mis- 
sissippi, the fashionable tour will be in the track of our happy “ex- 
cursion party, to the Falls of St. Anthony.”* The foreign traveller 
must go there, and the song of the bridegroom, to many a “Lizzie 
Lee” will be “Ho! for the Falls of St. Anthony!” 


* The “Fashionable Tour” up the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony was first 
suggested by George Catlin, the artist, after his visit of 1835. His trip and the journeys 
of many later travelers, including Miss Sedgwick, are described by Theodore C. 
Blegen, in an article on “The ‘Fashionable Tour’ on the Upper Mississippi,” ante, 


20: 377-396. 
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There is a curious diversity in the form of the bluffs. Some have 
monotonous heavy outlines, like the horizon line to which an East- 
ern eye is accustomed; others run up to sharp points, like the 
“Aiguilles” of the Alps; and some stand apart—regular cones — 
but all are covered with rich prairie turf, gentle declivities, or sharp 
precipices, the long grass, absolutely shining with the verdure of 
June, and brilliantly embroidered with flowers, waves over them. 
The bluffs, at some points, make the shore of the river, then ‘they 
recede leaving a broad fore-ground of level prairie. They are 
planted, quite to their summits, with oaks mainly, and trees of other 
species, as [| Andrew J.] Downing, with his love of nature and his 
study of art, might have planted them: now in long serpentine 
walks, and now in copses, and then, so as to cover, with regular in- 
tervening clear spaces, the whole front of the declivity, producing 
the effect of a gigantic orchard. Midway up the bluff, you some- 
times see a belt of rock, reminding one of the fragments of Roman 
walls on the Rhine, but still, above and below it, the same bright 
green turf. “If we were to put it there, and statue it down,” said a 
practical observer from our rocky New England, “it would not 
stay!” But the surpassingly beautiful marvels of all, are the mimic 
castles, or rather foundations of ruined castles, that surmount the 
pinnacles. These mere rocks of lime and sandstone so mock and 
haunt you with their resemblance to the feudal fortresses of the Old 
World, that you unconsciously wonder what has become of the 
Titan race that built them! and go on wondering, where are the 
people that planted these magnificent terraces; where the lordly 
race that has so kept in garden beauty, free from brush and brake, 
these “grounds,” stretching in ever-varying loveliness for hundreds 
of miles, and tempting you to apply the magnificent insolence of a 
celebrated phrase, and call the vaunted parks of England a “mere 
patch,” in the comparison. But no! no human hand has planted 
them —no human imagination embellished them — no human in- 
dustry dressed and kept them. They have the fresh impress of the 
Creator’s hand — 


“His love a smile of Heaven imprest 
In beauty of their ample breast.” 
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We glided along past this enchanting scenery, for four days and 
nights of our blessed week, amidst sunshine, moonlight, and clouds; 
each variation of the atmosphere serving to add a new charm or re- 
veal a new beauty. Our light boats skimmed the surface of the wa- 
ter like birds; and, with the ease and grace of birds, they dipped 
down to the shore, and took up their food, their fiery throats devour- 
ing it with marvellous rapidity. 

The commodore of our joyous little fleet, Colonel Mix —ever 
honored be his name! — made every arrangement to produce the 
greatest amount of comfort and enjoyment.* No racing was per- 
mitted. The sailing was so ordered, that what we saw, by the excit- 
ing moonlight, going up, was resplendent, in the full light of day, 
coming down; and, for it seemed as if the clouds co-operated with 
the benignant Commodore, what was draped and softened by mist, 
in our ascension, was unveiled and defined in our descent. The 
boats, at the approach of evening, were lashed together to allow an 
extension of social intercourse, and visits were interchanged, and the 
general voice was of satisfactions and enjoyments without number. 
The lights of four parallel boats streamed, with charming effects, 
upon the shores of Lake Pepin, where the river, unbroken by 
islands, is five miles wide. 

Our creature-comforts, though for once subordinate to the higher 
wants of our nature, were munificently provided. Morning, noon 
and night, a table was spread, that in most of its appointments and 
supplies would have done honor to our first class hotels, and its 
confections would not have disgraced a French artiste with all the 
appliances and means of a French cuisine. By what magic art such 
ices, jellies, cakes, and pyramids, veiled in showers of candied sugar, 
were compounded in that smallest of tophets, a steamer’s kitchen, is 
a mystery yet to be solved. Captain [Legrand] Morehouse of the 
Lady Franklin, the only commander of whom I can speak from per- 
sonal observation, performed his duty to our hearts’ content, and 


* Mix was an official of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. His name is included 
on a list of visiting celebrities appearing in the Daily Minnesotian of St. Paul for June 
9, 1854. 
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even the civil lads who waited on us did their work as if it were a 
dainty task, to be done daintily. 

Ah, Mr. Butler, why did you not come with us? You should have 
seen that beautiful tower of St. Paul’s, sitting on its fresh hillside, 
like a young queen just emerging from her minority. You should 
have seen the gay scrambling at our landing there, for carriages and 
wagons, and every species of locomotive, to take us to our terminus 
at St. Anthony’s Falls. You should have seen how, disdaining luxury 
or superfluity, we — some among us accustomed to cushioned coaches 
at home—could drive merrily over the prairie in lumber-wagons, 
seated on rough boards.’ You should have seen the troups and 
groups scattered over St. Anthony’s rocks (what a picturesque do- 
main the saint possesses!) and you should have witnessed the cere- 
mony performed with dignity by Colonel Johnson, of mingling the 
water taken from the Atlantic at Sandy Hook, one week before, with 
the water of the Mississippi; and there and then have remembered 
that, but three hundred years ago, DeSoto, after months of wander- 
ing in trackless forests, was the first European discoverer of this 
river. What startling facts! What confounding contrasts! 

You have so long been a Western explorer that you may have for- 
gotten the excitement of seeing, for the first time, ploughing on a 
prairie. In returning from St. Anthony’s to St. Paul’s, we all left our 
vehicle to follow the wheel-plough as drawn by six noble oxen; it 
cleared the tough turf, and upheaved it for the first time for the sun 
and the hand of man to do their joint fructifying work upon it. The 
oxen (not the man) looked like the natural lords of the soil. It was 
the sublime of ploughing. When will our Poets write their bucolics? 

Our next sight, and hard by the ploughing, was one of nature’s 
perfect works —the falls of the Minnesota, poetically called by the 
Miss Bremer says they de- 


Indians, Minnehaha —/aughing water.’° 


* Vehicles of “every kind, description, shape or age, that could be propelled by 
horse power” were called into service to take the excursionists to the falls. More than a 
hundred teams were assembled on short notice, for the excursion reached St. Paul 
twenty-four hours before it was expected, and found the Minnesotans somewhat un- 
prepared. “Such a turnout we never before saw in Minnesota,” exclaimed one editor. 
Minnesotian, June 9, 1854; St. Arthony Express, June 10, 1854. 

These falls are in Minnehaha Creek, not in the Minnesota River. 
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serve their picture, song and tales."' So perfect is this Fall in color; 
in form so graceful, so finished, that by some mysterious accident of 
association, it brought to my mind at once the Venus de Medici. The 
last incident of this day’s most pleasant circuit, was an unlooked-for 
visit to the old border fortress of Fort Snelling. We were received 
with great kindness. Courtesy and gallantry are twin-virtues in mili- 
tary life. The fort has a very beautiful position on a bluff overlook- 
ing the meeting of the Minnesota and the Mississippi. A pretty town 
lies below it. Its name, Mendota, means the meeting of the waters. 
The inhabitants of St. Paul’s, with the unstinted Western hospitality 
that had everywhere awaited us, gave a ball in the evening to the 
thousand excursionists. Unhappily, long prefatory speeches and the 
punctual departure of the boats at 11 P.M., cut short its hilarity.’* 

Before we reached Rock Island on our return, our entertainers’ 
generosity having grown by what it fed on, it was announced to us 
that the excursion was extended to St. Louis. This episode itself de- 
serves an epic! Some of our company could not resist the inviting 
aspect of the beautiful town of Davenport, and loitered there a day, 
others posted off by rail, via La Salle. My party preferred the luxuri- 
ous and dreamy descent of the Mississippi, and winding amidst its 
islands and embroidered shores, we arrived at St. Louis at dawn on 
Monday morning. 

St. Louis with its old French heart, and thriving young limbs, has 
more the air of a great and consolidated capital than any other city 
of the West. Its future destiny may be augured from the fact that in 
1830 it had but 12,000 inhabitants — it has now more than 100,000 — 
and that its position is within 300 miles of the centre of North 
America. 

Time in the West is no longer the old man with a single forelock, 
and a scythe in his hand. He should be painted with the emblems of 


™ Fredrika Bremer was a widely known Swedish author who visited the Minnesota 
Country in 1849. For her remarks on Minnehaha Falls, see her Homes of the New 
World, 2: 312 (London, 1853.) 

* The ball was held in the territorial capitol. The program included an address of 
welcome by Henry H. Sibley, and speeches by Governor Willis A. Gorman of Minne- 
sota, Fillmore, and Bancroft. Refreshments were served and the guests danced until a 
late hour, according to the Pioneer of June 10, 1854. 
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speed, construction and accumulation. We were astonished at the 
shipping at the wharves of St. Louis, at its towering warehouses, 
broad avenues, brilliant shops, and beautiful private residences. And 
there, where everything is living and stirring—and there would 
seem to be no place for the dying, no remembrance of the dead — we 
were shown a cemetery (it has indeed few tenants), not surpassed by 
Mount Auburn, hardly by Greenwood. We were recevied at a sub- 
urban villa where its proprietor lives with the simplicity of a repub- 
lican gentleman in the midst of his 1200 acres of Park-land; and at 
another, adorned with a terraced or hanging garden, made in one of 
those dimples in the land, peculiar, I believe, to that neighborhood, 
and there designated by the unhappy name of sink. No wonder that 
the smiling appellation of dimple should have been suggested by the 
urbanity of our host, who welcomed us to a tea-table that I have 
never seen equalled in New England, where we fancy we have a 
prescriptive right to excel in that prevailing hospitality. Perhaps what 
most pleased us in St. Louis, and most naturally, was the absence of 
all obtrusive signs of what we consider the only misfortune of Mis- 
souri—the only obstacle to its future pre-eminence — slavery. But 
this disease has made so little progress there, that there is much rea- 
son to expect the healthful young state will throw it off. Some of its 
best citizens are opposed to it, and we met and heard one, a “young 
man eloquent,” who is just entering, with sure promise, political life, 
and who has the generous boldness to throw himself in the scale 
against it—God speed him! 

St. Louis was, to my own party, a marked place in our great 
route. We experienced there what has made happy epochs ever since 
the day that Joseph’s brethren fell upon his neck and wept—the 
most cordial reception from old friends, besides seeing new ones who 
had almost the flavor of old ones! And finally, each day adding some 
varying circumstance, some new pleasure, we passed our last Sunday 
at Niagara, and came out by those glorious and shining gates by 
which we had entered the West. 

Do you ask me if I would live in the West? I answer without 


hesitation, no! I saw nothing there so lovely to my eye as the hill- 
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sides, the deep, narrow valleys, the poor little lakes, and the very 
small river of our own Berkshire. But at these hearth-stones our af- 
fections were nurtured, and here in our cemeteries rest and are re- 
corded our holiest treasures. Besides, the old tree uprooted from a 
sterile hill will not thrive in level ground —be it ever so rich. No. 
Let the young go. They should. They do go in troops and caravans, 
and in the vast prairies of the valley of the Mississippi may they per- 
fect an empire of which their Puritan Fathers sowed the seeds on 
the cold coast of the Atlantic. But let them remember their fathers 
were proof against poverty. May they be against riches! 

In conclusion, permit me to wish long life and happiness to 
Messrs. Furnum and Sheffield, and their coadjutors in this unprece- 
dented hospitality. If it be more blessed to give than to receive, what 
must be the amount of their satisfaction? Was ever a company so 
assembled and so blessed by heavenly and earthly Providence! Day 
unto day, and night, proclaimed their enjoyment from beginning to 
end, and no death—no illness— no disaster. 

C| arHarine| M. S| epewick | 
Lenox, 1854. 











Campaigning with the First Minnesota 


A Civil War Diary 
Edited by Hazel C. Wolf 


| PRESENTED HEREWITH /s the second installment of the diary kept by 
Isaac Lyman Taylor while serving with the First Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry in the Civil War. The first section of Taylor’s record, 
covering the period from January 1, 1862, to March 28 of the same 
year, appears with an introduction by Miss Wolf in the March number 
of this magazine. Two installments planned for future issues will 
carry the narrative to July 2, 1863, the day of the First Minnesota's 
spectacular charge at Gettysburg, in which the diarist fell. Ed.| 


Sat. Mar. 29. Min. Regt. ordered to be ready to march to the wharf 
at 7 A.M. Tents struck, knapsacks packed, rations distributed & every 
thing according to order. P.H. passes a restless night. Went with him 
to hospital on Washington street. The Methodist church is used as a 
hospital — it is large, neat & has but few patients—a very good place 
for a sick man.** Proceeded from hospital to pier No. 2 & went aboard 
the “Golden Gate” Our Regt. did not embark till p.m. Co’s B, C, E 
& I, pioneers,” band & Col. on board Golden Gate. Part of Regt. on 
steamboat “Jenny Lind” & part on some other craft. Golden Gate is a 
little steamer from New London, Conn., & is chartered by U.S. for trans- 
portation of troops. This evening boats containing all of Gorman’s 
brigade anchor out in the river & await morn. Snowed quite briskly for 
several hours in middle of day. Quite cool. 

Sun. Mar. 30. At 6-30 a.m. Gorman’s brigade move down the Po- 
tomac. 7-30 pass Ft. Washington on Md. shore & a little lower down 

“ The hospital was located in the Southern Methodist Church of Alexandria, accord- 
ing to Powell, History of Old Alexandria, 115. Henry's illness, which was caused by 
exposure, kept him away from the regiment during the first weeks of the Peninsula 
campaign. He reported this experience in letters to his mother, April 13; to Samuel 
Taylor, April 22; and to Myron Taylor, April 25, 1862. 

® A pioneer unit went ahead of the regular army to clear or construct roads and 
build bridges. It was made up of one man from each company, selected for coolness, 


bravery, and ability to use a pick and ax. Samuel Bloomer Diary, December 19, 1861, 
Bloomer Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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on Va. shore we get a view of the old residence of Washington at Mt. 
Vernon. Just before dark we anchor a few miles from mouth of Po- 
tomac. A schooner with a portion of Rhode Island Battery A on board 
has been towed from Alexandria by Golden Gate. A cool day. Rainy 
in a.M. Boat crowded Hot coffee scarce—places to sleep, “ditto.” 
Potomac is a broad & noble river. Potomac thickly dotted with crafts 
of various kinds—an occasional U.S. gunboat. Passed several evacu- 
ated rebel earth works. River banks of moderate elevation. 

Mon. Mar. 31. Weighed anchor at daybreak & entered Chesapeake 
Bay at 9-30 a.m. Slept comfortably last night on open deck under can- 
vas awning. In p.m. passed war steamer blockading mouth of York 
River. A little before sunset, hove in sight of quite a large fleet of vari- 
ous craft lying in & at mouth of James River Lay down to sleep on a 
water barrell. Awoke at 4 a.M. & 

Tues. Apr. 1st. found the Golden Gate lying close to Fortress 
Monroe surrounded by a forest of masts & near by the “Yankee cheese- 
box on a raft,” known as the Monitor. From the deck I get a view of 
Fortress Monroe, Rip Raps & Sewal[1]’s Point. Saw for the first time a 
“Sunrise on the Ocean.” Moved up to Hampton & debarked at 9 a.m. 
& soon had a cup of hot coffee which was a rich treat after a coffee 
“fast” on board the boat. Marched about a mile from town & en- 
camped Our tents being left behind we make a substitute of our rub- 
ber blankets. Hampton must have been quite a village in its day but 
nothing remains but standing chimneys & blackened walls. Nearly 
clear in a.m. Cloudy in p.m. 

Wed. Apr. 2. Monthly inspection at 9 a.m. after which I went 
down to Fortress Monroe & took a view of the inside of that great for- 
tress said to cover an area of 75 acres. On the beach outside of Fortress 
saw the Union and the Linco|!]n gun The Union is 12 inch rifle & 
the Lincoln gun a 15 inch smooth bore. The ten Ib. parrot guns look 
like pistols by the side of these mammoth engines of war.®* Visited 
the cemetry surrounding the ruins of a church in Hampton. Broken & 
displaced tomb-stones and crumbling brickwork mark the restingplace 
of the dead of a century & a half. Upon one tomb-stone is engraved 
“Capt. Willis Wilson died 1701, aged 128 years.” 

Thur. Apr. 3. Skirmish drill in a.m. Fine warm day. 


® The Parrott gun was named for Robert P. Parrott, who perfected a cannon of re- 
markable durability. Encyclopedia Americana, 13:561, 21:346, 23:622. 
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Fri. [April] 4. 1st. Min. left camp at 8 a.m. A warm morning. 
The boys throw away blankets, dress coats, overcoats &c, to lighten their 
knapsacks. Cooler & cloudy in p.m. After numerous halts, at 6 p.m. 
we encamp by the side of abandoned rebel earth-works at Great Bethel 
& “make down” my bed under a peach tree in full blossom. Gens. 
McClellan & Heintzleman, with their staffs, passed us to day. 

Sat. [April] 5th. Revellie at 5 a.m. Left camp at 6 a.m. Marched 
3 or 4 miles to abandoned Secesh earth-works on either side of a small 
stream where we halted for 3 or 4 hours. Forty or fifty log houses here 
built by Secesh for Winter quarters. Pine trees felled to obstruct ap- 
proach to works except by roads. 2d. line of works commands first. 
McClellan & staff pass us just before ten a.m. Smart thunder shower 
at ten aM. Canonading ahead grows brisk about one or two p.m. Fall 
in about 2 p.m. & march 2 or 3 miles, passing barracks for about one 
Regt., & encamp in an open field.** Balloon reconnaisance at sundown. 
On guard to day. Quite clear in p.m. 

Country between here & Hampton very level —timber mostly pine 
— some birch 

Sun. Apr. 6. A warm, clear day. |MS. illegible| Put under ar- 
rest from guard mount till one p.m. by officer of guard (Lt. [Josias R.] 
King, Co. A) for not being in ranks at taking of arms. “Putting on 
style,” I think, Mr. King. Six or eight companies of 1st. Min. out to 
day to protect workmen clearing roads. Several men shot by pig hunt- 
ers of N.Y. 2d. & 34th, several of whom are hand-cuffed in pairs. A 
little canonading & some musketry in advance. Union balloon recon- 
naisance early this morning. Funeral in 69th P[ennsylvania] V[olun- 
teers] this evening. 

Mon. Apr. 7. Six companies of Min. rst. form fatigue party to day 
Co. E remains in camp. Clear morning — clouded up towards noon — 
some rain in p.m. Another row in N.Y. 34th.— participants hand- 
cuffed. 

Tues. [April] 8th Rained all last night Awoke this mornnig & 
found my sleeping place inundated —blankets wet—built a fire to 

* The generals were on their way from Fortress Monroe to the front. McClellan, 
Own Story, 254; Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:18; History of the First 
Minnesota, 103. 

The movement took the regiment within a few miles of the Confederate works at 
Yorktown. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:18; History of the First Minnesota, 


103. The places mentioned in this and the entries that follow may be located on a map 
of “The Peninsula,” in Adams, ed., Atlas of American History, 129. 
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warm my bones. Rained all day except interval of few hours in middle 
of day. Raining at night Camp “reconstructed” so as to prevent inua- 
dation. Two companies of Min. 1st. on picket. Report says our sharp- 
shooters are making hot work for the rebel gunners. The storm is 
gathering, Mr. McGruder [Gen. John B. Magruder],—look out! ® 
Inspection of cartridges to night. Our teamsters report plenty of troops 
at Ship Point on York river 7 miles distant. 

Wed. [April] 9 Went out to help build corduroy [road] near rebel 
works, 15th Mass. act as skirmishers to protect us (Min rst). A wet 
day. Left camp at 3 p.m. & returned after dark wet, muddy & hungry. 
Hard way of serving ones country. Wrap myself in wet blankets & lie 
down to sleep. 

Thur. Apr. 10. 1st Min. go out again to build corduroy roads Go 
within 14 or %4 miles of Secesh batteries which occasionally compli- 
ment the “passer by” with a shell Mass. 15th. out again to protect us 
while working Out all day. Return at sundown & receive the cheer- 
ing news that island No. 10 is our[s] & no mistake. Report also that 
[P.G.T.] Beauregard is defeated at Pittsburg Landing on Tenn. River 
by Gens. Grant & [Don C.] Buel[l], after two days hard fighting.’® 
Heavy frost last night must be rather destructive to peach blossoms. 
Cool & cloudy in morning but afterwards clears off & becomes pleasant. 
Timber where we have been making roads is pine, chestnut, oak, holly, 
sasafras &c. 

Fri. [April] 11th. Balloon used for reconnoitring parted the line 
that held it to the earth & after a rapid & lofty trip of twenty minutes 
or thereabouts, lands in encampment of our Div. at 6-30 a.m. Great 
excitement & big rush around the aerial voyager who was, no doubt, de- 
lighted to find himself among friends. A clear fine morning —little 
smoky about horizon. Gorman’s brigade move at about 8 o'clock a.m. 
& encamp nearer enemies works.’ Two cos. from each Regt. of bri- 

® Because it rained incessantly while they were encamped outside Yorktown, the 
Minnesotans named their quarters Camp Misery. General Magruder built the Confeder- 
ate defenses at Yorktown and was in command there. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian 
Wars, 1:18; History of the First Minnesota, 101. 

”® The battle of Pittsburg Landing or Shiloh Church took place on April 6 and 7. 
Dictionary of American History, 5:71; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 1:465-610. 

™ The balloon sailed over the Confederate forces until the wind returned it to the 
Union lines, where it made a safe landing. The movement mentioned took the First 
Minnesota to a point about a mile from the rebel works at Yorktown, where the regi- 


ment encamped at Camp Winfield Scott. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 
1:18; History of the First Minnesota, 104. 
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gade go on picket in p.m. (Cos. E & F of Min). We deploy in woods 
a little distance in front of Secesh works. Quite smart cannonading to- 
wards night from Secesh battery just to the right of us, also pretty heavy 
musketry firing. A fine warm day. 

Sat. Apr. 12. Clear & cold last night— moon gibbous. Secesh were 
busy about something all through the night. Secesh reveille about 4-30 
a.M. We were allowed no fire last night except very small one back 
behind a bank. Jonas [R.] Hill, John Harrington & [John M.] Bur- 
gan bring two pails of baked beans & a box of hard-bread from camp 
this morning to restore the tone of our stomachs. Relieved at 12 M. 
Slept most of p.m. This afternon Secesh send us their compliments in 
the shape of a cannon ball A clear warm day. Inspection of arms to 
night. Beauregard’s defeat on Tenn. River confirmed 

Sun. Apr. 13. Another clear, warm day. A few of Co. E detailed 
to build corduroy. Heavy cannonading in direction of Fortress Monroe 
in p.M. Religious services by Chaplain in p.m. Inspection of arms. 

Mon. [April] 14. Clear, warm day. Roads drying up fast. Some 
artillery practice between Secesh & a battery of our artillery protecting 
pioneers. Company inspection in p.m. Order from War Department 
read before Co. E, assigning Maj. Gen. Irvine McDowell to the com- 
mand of the “Department of the Rappahhannock.” ** Clouding up this 
evening. 

Tues. [April] 15. Slight sprinkle of rain this morning. Soon cleared 
up, however, & remained so throughout the day. On picket to day. 

Wed. [April] 16. Clear & pleasant last night. Moon nearly full. 
Got no sleep. The artillery of Smith’s Div. & a few guns of Gorman’s 
brigade open on rebel works about 9 a.m. Cannonading more or less all 
day. Towards night the booming of cannon in quick succession, the 
rushing sound of grape & canister & continuous rattle of musketry 
mingled with the pop, pop of the guns of the sharp-shooters tells that 
Smith’s Div. is sharply engaged. The rebel artillery reply but faintly & 
darkness puts an end to the contest & all is quiet save the periodical 
discharge of our artillery. Got no sleep to day. Gorman’s brigade un- 
der arms all day supporting artillery. Gen. McClellan passed our picket- 
post twice to day. Sun shines out hot & clear to day. Our picket post 
but a short distance from rebel battery where Smith’s Div. is engaged. 


* For McDowell's assignment, see Official Records, series 1, vol. 11, pt. 3, p. 67. 
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Today for the first time I am in the immediate vicinity where Uncle 
Samuel’s boys are serenading the Secesh & discoursing to them the “Mu- 
sic of the Union.” Cos. E & H. relieved at 10 p.m. by G & F. & bivouac 
with Regt. 

Thur. Apr. 17. 1st. Min. “slept on their arms” last night. Gor- 
mans brigade relieved this morning by Burn’s & 1st. Min. return <o 
their camp Another clear, warm day AA litle artillery firing occasion- 
ally throughout the day. News to night of capture of Ft Pulaski by 
our forces,”* 

Fri. Apr. 18. At 1 a.m. sharp musketry & Gorman’s brigade “turns 
out” in double quick time. 1st. Min. remains in line 14 hours, stacks 
arms & lie down. Gen. E. V. Sumner makes his appearance while the 
Regt. is in line. At 3-45 am. another alarm & Regt. turned out again. 
Remain in column by division a short time — firing ceases —lie down 
again. At 1st. alarm six scouts from Co. B sent out to see what is “up.” 
They report that the row is between Smith’s Div. & Secesh. A warm, 
clear day. On camp guard. A littl[e] artillery practice at intervals 
through the day. Burns’ brigade relieved by Dana’s. Our sutler has 
arrived with butter, cheese, cakes & tobacco which can be obtained at 
enormous prices. The boys regard his arrival as a sure forerunner of 
the Paymaster. 

New tents arrive for Sedgewick’s Division. 

Sat. Apr. 19th. Some picket & artillery firing last night. Moonlight 
in latter half of night. Light high-flying clouds this morning. Guard 
mount at 7 a.m. Gorman’s brigade relieves Dana’s. Old guard remain 
in camp till noon. Cloudy day Some artillery practice, as usual. 

Sun. [April] 20th. Rained a large portion of last night. Secesh 
drive in our pickets about midnight. Sedgwick’s whole Div. under 
arms. Min. 1st. form line of battle in edge of woods & stand out in 
storm till sunrise Rather tough on the “American People.” Gorman’s 
brig. relieved this morning by Burnes’. 1st. Min. in camp to day. Same 
old story of artillery firing. A drizzly day. 

Mon. [April] 21. I move a vote of thanks to the Secesh for not 
disturbing our slumber last night. A cloudy day. Smart shower to- 
wards night. Raining this evening. In camp all day. 

Tues. Apr. 22d. Gorman’s brigade relieve Dana’s Cos. B, E, D & K 
of 1st. Min. on picket Co. E on reserve. Andrews’ sharp-shooters with 


*® The fort fell on April 11. Dictionary of American History, 4:380. 
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our pickets.** Towards night Pioneers of 1st. Min. & Co. E build semi- 
circular breastwork of pine trees to defend ourselves against anticipated 
attack. Both ends of the day clear; sun-shine showers in middle. One 
sharp-shooter received flesh wound in thigh. Rebels have some “crack- 
shots.” Continual popping by sharp-shooters on either side. Our 
pickets have order not to fire on Secesh pickets. A detail from Min. rst. 
to build log observatory. 

Wed. [April] 23. Clear starlight night— moon rise at 3 or 4 A.M. 
No sleep last night — unusually quiet. Relieved at 9 a.m. by a com- 
pany of 67th P.V. Slept till 3 p.m. A nearly clear day. 

Thur. [April] 24. Detailed on fatigue duty. About 100 of Min. rst. 
work on battery No. 8 with embrasures for six guns. About sundown 
we march back to receive our regular gill of whiskey at the commissary. 
Being slightly indisposed I make my supper to consist of a portion of 
my whiskey ration mixed with “quantum sufficit” of sugar. During the 
day the Secesh exchange several shells with our boys on either side of 
No. 8. Our position in edge of woods commands fine view of Secesh 
works on the op[plJosite side of the open field. Plenty of rebels mov- 
ing about in their works. 

Fri. Apr. 25. Sometime last night 1st. Min. were awakened & or- 
dered to put on their accoutrements & be ready to “fall in” at moments 
notice. The Col. & Maj. of g3d. N.Y. is said to have deserted to the 
enemy yesterday which circumstance is supposed to have something to 
do with the shells that flew rather carelessly about our camp last night.*® 
Gorman’s brigade relieves Dana’s this morning. 4 companies of Min. 
on picket. A cloudy day. Detail from Min. to work on battery No. 7. 
A little ailing to day —symptoms of ague. At night take a couple of 
swallows of whiskey & crawl into my bough shantie. 

Sat. [April] 26th. Not disturbed till daylight this morning when an 
infantry skirmish & sharp artillery practice (to our right) caused Min. 
to fall into line. Relieved this morning by Burns’ brigade."® A rainy 
day. In camp. 

* The reference is to the First Company of Massachusetts Sharpshooters, also known 
as Andrew's Sharpshooters, which was attached to the Fifteenth Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry. Official Records, series 1, vol. 5, p. 330. 

*® Taylor doubtless is referring to Colonel John S. Crocker and Major Ambrose B. 
Cassidy, who were not deserters, but were captured in action near Lee’s Mills on April 
a ain Phisterer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 4:3049, 3050 (Albany, 


* The First Minnesota was engaged in picket duty along the Warwick River every 
other day. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:18. 
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Sun. Apr. 27. A cloudy day but no rain. Co. D detailed to make 
gabions. 4 Cos. of Min. 1st. paid off this p.m. New Orleans reported 
captured ** 

Mon. [April] 28. Co. E. paid off this morning by Henry L. King, 
Paymaster U.S.A. Gorman’s Brig. relieves Dana’s. Cos. E & F of rst. 
Min. form picket reserve in rear of pickets of N.Y. 2d. Poker playing 
commences again in earnest. The “Siege of York Town” is getting to 
be rather monotonous We begin to long for the time when the racket 
of war shall commence in earnest. We look towards Corinth, Miss., for 
hopeful signs of waning rebellion.** Cloudy in a.m. Clear in p.m. 

Tues. [April] 29 In camp. Co. D still engaged in the manufacture 
of gabions— made 110 to day There has been quite heavy cannonad- 
ing on our right this p.m.—can’t learn what is “up.” This day has 
been vareagated with clouds & sunshine. A fatigue party of about 100 
men, with arms & accoutrements, leave camp just before dark to engage 
in some night work. 

322 dollars worth of Postage Stamps sold in camp of Min. rst. to day. 

Wed. Apr. 30. Last night’s fatigue party return early this morning 
& report that about 2000 men were engaged all night in throwing up 
earth-works between batteries 7 & 8 about 400 yards from rebel works. 
General muster in p.m. About 2 p.m. Min. 1st. proceeds to vicinity of 
the “tower of Babel.” Cos. E, H & K thrown out on picket & rest 
of Regt. remain in reserve. Cloudy all day & sprinkling in p.m. 

Thur. May ist. Last night was cool, wet & dark as Egypt. During 
the night our pickets were advanced a short distance into the clearing. 
Cannonading at intervals throughout last night to the right and left of 
us. Last evening we heard the boys in advance on our right giving 
rousing cheers & a “tiger” —cause unknown. About 3 a.m. sharp can- 
nonading & some musketry on our right. Relieved about 9 a.m. by 
N.Y. 2d. & Cos. E & H take position on right of the two howitzers 
commanding open field. Rest of Min. 1st. on left of howitzers. 

Cloudy in a.m. In p.m. about an even contest between clouds & sun- 
shine for supremacy. Cos. E & H divide into three reliefs each to be 
up one third of the night. On 2d. relief from eleven till two. a.m. of 

™ New Orleans was captured on April 20. Gabions were large cylindrical baskets 
without bottoms; they were filled with earth and used for military defense. Dictionary 
of American History, 4:110. 

* Union forces approaching Corinth were surprised and seriously threatened on 


April 6, but after they were reinforced, they were able to push the Confederates back 
toward Corinth. Dictionary of American History, 5:71. 
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Fri. May 2d. at which time the campfires in our rear are in full 
blast. Much speculation among the boys as to what this unusually 
early start means. General opinion is that the “ball is going to open 
this morning” At 3 a.m. Col. Sulley appears and orders all hands un- 
der arms. The camp guard (except sentinels on post), sick & every- 
body able to carry a gun join the Regt. There are two opinions as to 
what is going to “turn up”; one is that an attack is apprehended from 
the rebels; the other that Mack | McClellan] will “pounce on them” 
this morning. At 5 A.M. we stack arms, break ranks & I sit down to 
write an a[c]count of last night’s doings. About 7 a.m. we are relieved 
by 106th P.V. Heavy cannonading last night & to day in the direction 
of York river. All quiet on our part of the line except a little cannonad- 
ing. Fall of New Orleans confirmed by southern papers. Secesh feel 
bad about it. They cast an apprehensive eye in the direction of Mc- 
Dowell & Banks.” 

Sat. May 3. About 100 men of Min. 1st. detailed on fatigue duty & 
armed with guns, picks, spades, axes & shovels they proce[e]d to Bat- 
tery 8 and commence opperations under the direction of Lieut. [Ed- 
mund] Kirby of “Rickets Battery” who superintends the construc[tion ] 
of this work. Secesh compliment us with 5 or six shells from their 
battery They make good shots but hurt nobody. Some field pieces 
in No. 8 reply whenever Secesh opens. One of our shells enters the 
embrasure from which the enemy fired. Having put the finishing touch 
on No. 8, at 4 P.M. we return to camp A very warm day. Cloudy a 
portion of the day. Gen. Sumner visits No. 8 while we are at work 
there. In p.m. about 100 men of Min. 1st. detailed to work on a mor- 
tar battery. To night we hear of the surrender of Fort Macon, N.C.*° 
Considerable cannonading this evening. 

Sun. May 4. This morning Min. 1st. move out of camp to take their 
regular turn of picket duty; also detail go out to work on mortar battery 
in west end of opening. “All hands” immediately ordered back to camp 
to prepare for immediate march, Secesh having evacuated their works & 
Dana’s brigade already in possession of the enemy’s works in front of 
Sedgwicks Division. Gorman’s Brig. soon under way, 1st. Min. in ad- 
vance. As we move into the open field we see the Flag of the Union 
waving over the abandoned earth works. We march through them & 


* McDowell and Banks were in the Shenandoah Valley, where they were opposing 
Jackson. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:282-298. 
™ Fort Macon surrendered on April 26. Dictionary of American History, 3:321. 
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halt about a mile beyond their works in front of a large deserted en- 
campment. The enemy’s camp fires still burning & meal, flour, bacon, 
cooking utensils, tents &c. scattered in profusion throughout the late 
Secesh camp. The rebel fortifications we passed through are quite 
formidable earth works, embrasured & surmounted with sand-bags. A 
small stream in front of the works. Corduroy approach just above 
which is small dam & old mill. Secesh barracks in works considerably 
battered by our shell. Secesh ham and pan cakes made of Secesh flour 
& meal are very thankfully recd. by the stomachs of the “veteran rst.” 
To night we are protected from the rain & cool night air by the tents 
so magnanimously left behind by our retiring friends. We hear that 
our forces are in possession of York Town & that our right-wing under 
Heintzleman is moving rapidly up York River** To night we hear 
cannonading up the Peninsula indicating that Heintzleman is at their 
rear guard. 

Mon. May 5. At 7 A.M. we start for York Town. After a march of 
about three miles through the rain we “bring up” about one mile S.W. 
of the village of Yorktown Rebel works about here are quite extensive 
& I observe a number of big black guns still looking out from the 
abandoned works. Our chivalrous & christian friends in their haste to 
give us possession of these forts forgot to take with them their torpedos 
& a number of Union soldiers have been killed & wounded by these 
concealed relics of a “Higher Civilization.”** Sedgwicks whole Div is 
encamped between Yorktown & our first paralell. Just before dark we 
fall in & three Div. soon on the move to reinforce H[e]intzleman who 
is engaged with the enemy near Williamsburg Road so blocked up 
with troops that, after being out in the rain nearly all night the Min. 
1st. succeeds in advancing about one mile & are then “about faced” & 
marched back to camp where we arrive at 3 A.M. of Tues. May 6th. & are 

® Although the First Minnesota belonged to the Second Corps, it was at this time 
serving under Heintzelman of the Third Corps. He received word on May 3 that the 
enemy was abandoning Yorktown, and after the report was confirmed by balloon ob- 
servations, Union troops moved into the town. The First Minnesota moved to Wynn's 
Mills on the Warwick River. See History of the First Minnesota, 107; Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, 2:172, 194. In a letter written from the hospital at Alexandria to his 
brother Samuel on April 22, 1862, Henry reported that “Ike was on picket close by the 
battle of Lee’s Mill at Yorktown in which Gen. Smith's Brigade was most actively en- 
gaged He says, the thundering of the artillery mingling with the continual roll of 
musketry was grand as well as terrific. He was so near that he could distinctly hear the 
rushing of grape & canister as the enemy strove to mow down our ranks.” 


© The torpedoes had been buried with the caps up; hence they exploded when a 
man or a horse stepped on them. Marvin Diary, May 5, 1862. 
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soon stowed away in the Secesh tents which we pitched the preceed- 
ing p.m.** I am willing to do anything calculated to put a quietus on 
this infernal rebellion, but such bungling & worse than useless move- 
ments as last night’s ought to consign some of our generals to a coun- 
try in which there is but one zone, & that torrid. P.H.T. arrived in 
camp in p.m. To day I saw the spot where the sword of Cornwallis 
was delivered up Oct. roth, 1781. Cannons up the Peninsula have been 
roaring all day 

Recruits for Min. 1st. arrive to day 

Tues. May 6. This p.m. the Min. 1st embarks at Yorktown for West 
Point up the York river. While waiting on the shore for a chance to 
embark we learn from the N.Y. Herald of yesterday that “Yorktown is 
evacuated” & that McClellan is in possession of “their immense works.” 
Heintzleman is reported killed at the engagement near Williamsburg. 
A portion of Min. (Co. E among them) go aboard the steamboat “Long 
Branch” & anchor out in the stream towards Gloucester Point ** (Quite 
formidable looking earth work at Gloucester Point. York Town is an 
ancient looking place of a few houses. Some good rebel barracks just 
outside the town. A fine day — white fleecy clouds flying. 

Wed. May 7th. About sunrise we weigh anchor & after a pleasant 
trip of about three hours & a half we anchor off West Point at the head 
of York river. A number of transports & gunboats are lying at this 
point. Passed several gunboats on our way up. York river is a wide 
& noble stream. Transports loaded with troops, & Uncle Sam’s black 
sided gunboats, with the “dogs of war” protruding from their sides 
moving up this noble stream bordered with the green foliage of the 
forest interspersed with green plantation fields, form a scene worth 
looking at. The field where our troops land is covered with tents & 
soldiers. At 11 A.M. it is announced that the fight has commenced on 
shore & we are debarked as rapidly as possible & formed in rear of the ad- 


When the Confederate forces evacuated Yorktown and the Warwick defense line, 
they moved up the Peninsula through Williamsburg and toward the James River Valley 
and Richmond. Union troops followed, and on May § at a point some nine miles from 
Yorktown they engaged the enemy in what was known as the battle of Williamsburg. 
The First Minnesota turned back in obedience to an order to proceed by water from 
Yorktown to West Point. Dictionary of American History, 4:241, 5:468; History of the 
First Minnesota, 110-112; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:195-201. 

™ Glouster Point was on the York River opposite Yorktown. Union forces were con- 
centrated at a base about fifteen miles above West Point on the same stream. The report 
of Heintzelman’s death was untrue. History of the First Minnesota, 112. 
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vance.** The artillery & infantry open pretty briskly & our gun boats 
take position on our left & open on the enemy. Wounded men are 
being brought in quite fast. At 1-10 p.m. a portion of our line drive 
the Secesh back at the point of the bayonet, after which every thing re- 
mains quiet till about five p.m. when our artillery on the left send a few 
shells over towards Secessia but get no response. At dark 150 men of 
rst. Min. are detailed to put some artillery ashore so that it may be got 
in position for the special benefit of Secesh should they venture an at- 
tack in the morning. No firing this evening except a few shots from 
one of our gunboats, a short distance up the Mattapony river. A fine 
day — clouded up at night. 

West's Point (West Point) is where John Smith was captured by the 
Indians 

Thur. May 8. Under arms from 3 a.m. till about sunrise. Saw 
[Charles G.] Gardner, David Jones & Theodore Hilts of Co. D, 16th 
N.Y. Vols.*® Among the troops that landed to day was [John] Mar- 
tindale’s brigade of Porter’s Div. consisting of 25th & 13th N.Y., 22d. & 
18th. Mass., & 2d. Maine Balloon reconnaisance about sundown. We 
hear this p.m. that McClellan has driven the enemy from Williamsburg 
& that his (Mc’s) advance is only two miles below us.*’ A fine warm 
day. Min. Regt. start out at dark to go on picket —are marched about 
34 of a mile & halted. After considerable riding around by staff off- 
cers they are enabled by ten oclock to decide that they dont want us on 
picket & we are marched back to camp. This is the anniversary of the 
battle of Palo Alto. 

Fri. May 9. This a.m. we go out on picket & remain till one p.m. 
when we return to camp & prepare to march. At 4 P.M. we leave camp, 
move a few miles up the Pamunkey river & encamp upon a plantation 
upon its bank ** Several gunboats are in the river here. While on 

© By attacking West Point the Confederate forces hoped to ward off an assault on 
their supply trains at Barhamsville to the Southwest and to drive the Union troops back 
under the protection of their gunboats. Official Records, series 1, vol. 11, pt. 1, p. 626- 
628; McClellan, Own Story, 337; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:172. 

* The Taylors seem to have known these men when they lived in New York. P. H. 
to Sarah Taylor, July 5, 1861; Allie T. Johnson to / J. Taylor, July 30, 1862; 
Phisterer, New York in the War, 3:1912. 

* Williamsburg was evacuated by the Confederate fo .«_s on May 5. The First Minne- 
sota remained in camp near West Point until May 9. Dictionary of American History, 
5:468; Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:19; History of the First Minnesota, 
_ The First Minnesota went upstream about two miles to Eltham Landing. Minne- 
sota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:19. 
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picket I saw a whole family coming back into the Union in an ox cart, 
they having recd. assurances of protection. A warm clear day. 

Sat. May 10. Uncomfortably warm In a.m. went down to our old 
camp opposite West Point to bring up provisions. Our boats bring 
cavalry (Lincoln, N.Y. 1st) and army stores up to this point Some of 
our gunboats steam up the river on some unknown errand. Guard- 
mount just after dress parade (7 p.m.). A starlight evening. On first 
relief. Boys are catching eels in the river. 

Secesh evacuated Williamsburg on last Monday night or Tues. morn- 
ing 

Sun. May 11. All quiet last night save a few shots up river. Sen- 
tinels are nearly roasting beneath the broiling sun with uniform coats 
on to gratify the fancy of the gentlemen with shoulder-straps. They 
(officers) are either great fools or great villians. There’s a time coming 
when eagles & bars can’t rob men of health & comfort. God speed the 
day! Quite a fleet in the river at this point. Sermon in a.m. (by chap- 
lain) in open air on bank of the river. The boys are again fishing for 
eels. Gen. McClellan arrives here in p.m. &, it is said, reports the Mer- 
rimac “blown up”.*® 
Min. 1st. Relieved from guard at 7 p.m. To day we get papers of the 


Gens. Franklin & Gorman attend dress parade of 


gth. inst. stating that at 6 a.m. of 8th. inst. three of our iron-clad gun- 
boats (Galena, Aristook & Port Royal) started up James River, while 
the Monitor & Nangatuck are off Sewals Point blockading the Merri- 
mac. Good news! Our Sutler arrives in camp in p.m. & there is a 
grand rush for his “eatables” notwithstanding enormous prices. Our 
Col., in order to disperse the crowd about the sutlers tent before which 
the sutler’s supply of good things is fast vanishing orders the bugler 
to sound “attention” & then “wades in” for his “regular butter & cheese.” 

Mon. May 12. Quite cool last night. Another warm day. Six Se- 
cesh prisoners brought into camp—two of them mere boys. Poor fel- 
lows! they look rather disconsolate. Troops coming up the river on 
transports. Grand row in N.Y. 34th. to night. Some of the Cos. re- 
fuse to obey the order of their Col. to change position in line according 
to seniority of Captains. Whole of Co. A & portions of other Cos. 
under arrest: also several officers. Co. I, 1st. Min., assists in guarding 
the mutineers. To day we get the National Republican [of Washing- 


® The “Merrimac” was burned by the Confederates to prevent its capture. Dictionary 
of American History, 4:10. 
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ton] of roth. inst. containing the official account of the capture of 
forts Jackson, Livingston, Pike & St. Phillip & New Orleans. Co. drill 
in aM. Poker playing on the increase. 

Tues. [May] 13. Warm day but somewhat hazy. Co drill & in- 
spection in a.M. Troops come up river. N.Y. Herald of 12th. inst. 
brings us a glorious batch of news. Norfolk taken, Merrimac blown 
up & “Ram Hollins’” Mississippi fleet of iron-clads knocked into “pi” 
by Capt. C[{harles] H. Davis’ Union flotilla near Ft. Wright. Norfolk 
occupied by our troops on the roth. inst. & Merrimac blown up at 4-58 
a.M. of the 11th. Capt. & rst Lieut. of Co. A. N.Y. 34th. sent down the 
river under arrest. 

Wed. May 14. Clouding up. Co. drill in a.m. The following in- 
scription I find upon a tomb on the plantation where we are encamped. 

Here lyes Interd y* Body of Hon” Will™ Bassett of y*® County of 
new kent Esq" son of Will™ Bassett Esq’ and Bridget His wife of 
County of Southampton in y* kingdom of England. He Married Jo- 
anna, Eldest Daughter of Lewis Burwell Esq’ with whom He Happily 
Lived 29 years 10 months And was Blessed with 5 Sons & 7 Daughters. 
He Departed this Life y® 11™ of Oct”? 1723 in y® 53° year of His Age. 
He was A Good Christian, an Affectionate Obliging Husband, A kind 
Indulgent Father, A Good Master: His Loss was Greatly Lamented by 
His Country, County, & Family; & Inexpressively to His Mournful Dis- 
consolate Widow. Who also departed this Life y* 7 day of October, 
1727 in the 53° yeare of her Age. 

This relic of ante-Revolutionary times is much dilapidated. Sprin- 
kling this evening. The tide at this point is about 2 or 3 feet. We get 
no paper to day. It is aggravating to be deprived of 3 days news in 
these stirring times & be compelled to content ourselves with the little 
incidents of our own camp & the lying rumors from other parts of the 
Peninsula. 

The place where we are encamped is the “Eltham” from which John 
Rolf took Pocahontas to James Town when they were married. 

Thur. May 15. Sedgwick’s Division moves up the Pamunkey river 
this morning. Gorman’s brigade being in the rear, does not get started 
till 9g a.m. After a slow & toilsome march through mud & rain, we en- 
camp in thick pine forest at 5 p.m.°° Mr. Secesh, very much obliged to 

™ The regiment marched eight miles to a point near New Kent Court House, where 


the command went into camp for three days. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 
1:19; History of the First Minnesota, 113. 
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you for dry cord-wood for coffee-making purposes. Our tents are 
pitched, the rain has ceased & we anticipate a good sleep. 

Fri. May 16. Rain beat into our tent some last night. A cloudy day 
but no rain. Spend a portion of the day in reading “Lectures on Rhet- 
oric & Belles Lettres by Hugh Blair, D.D.F.R.S. Prof. of Rhet. in Uni’y 
of Edinburgh.” News from Miss. flotilla says the Cincinatta sunk & 
Benton gone to Cairo for repairs.** 

Sat. [May] 17. Clear warm sunshine in a.m. High clouds in p.m. 
We hear that our advance was at R.R. bridge across Panmunky [sic] 
river 15 miles from Richmond on 15th. inst. & that our iron-clads are 
making fine progress up James River. Reading Blair’s Rhet. 

Sun. [May] 18. We fall in about 8-30, march about one or two 
miles & halt at New Kent C.H. After lengthy halt we move about a 
mile beyond and encamp in wheat field. The wheat is headed. “New 
Kent Court House” is in an open sandy field encircled by forest. Be- 
sides the Court House there are, perhaps, a dozen other buildings all 
dingy & ancient looking. By the road-side at West end of town are a 
pair of twin (white) oaks of gigantic size & wide-spreading branches 
clothed in the fresh foliage of spring. I never saw anything of the tree 
kind that equals it.— Nature seems to have excelled Herself. A very 
warm day. 

Mon. May 19. We were ordered to pack up for a march this morn- 
ing but for some reason did not move. Richardson’s & Hooker’s Divs. 
move forward this morning Cumberland Landing on Pamunky river 
visible from North side of camp of Sedgwick’s Div. Heard cannon- 
ading in direction of Richmond. Raining slightly a portion of to day — 
clear this evening. Reading Blair & playing chess with Ed. Taylor.** 
N.Y. Herald of 16th. and Balt. Clipper of 17th. contain a proclamation 
purporting to come from Gen. Hunter, declaring slaves of S.C., Ga. & 
Fa. free.°* What are you up to Mr. Hunter? Who told you to do 
that? 

“ The “Cincinnati” sank on a sandbar on May 10 while participating in the cam- 
paign to open the Mississippi between Cairo and Vicksburg. The second ironclad dam- 
aged was the “Mound City,” not the “Benton.” A. T. Mahan, The Gulf and Inland 
Waters, 44 (New York, 1883). 

* When Henry went to Belle Prairie in 1859, he lived with Edward Taylor. See 
ante, p. 13. Edward was serving with Company C, First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. 
He was fatally wounded in the battle of Savage's Station on June 29. See post, p. 141. 
See also P. H. to Isaac Taylor, May 4, 1861; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Ayer to Jonathan Taylor, 
Sr., October 28, 1861. 


* An account of Hunter's edict, which was issued on May g and repudiated by Lin- 
coln ten days later, appears in the Dictionary of American History, 2:205. 
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Tues. [May] 20. [Philip] Kearney’s [Kearny’s| Div. passed this 
morning. Warm day—clouded up in p.m. Blair’s lectures are a 
source of much enjoyment while lying in camp. Order from Gen. Mc- 
Clellan cautioning soldiers against mentioning in their private corre- 
spondence facts concerning the movements of the army which might 
be of advantage to the enemy; also prohibiting the circulation of official 
reports until authorized by the proper authorities. 

Order of Gen. McClellan assigning Porter & Franklin to the com- 
mand of the “5th & 6th Army Corps” read to us to day. 

Wed. May 21. We strike tents & at 6-15 move in the direction of 
Richmond Pass Kearney’s & Hookers Divs. & at 3 P.M. encamp in a 
field of grain near Bottoms Bridge In the morning the clouds shielded 
us from the Sun but its burning rays wilted us pretty effectually during 
the greater part of the march. The boys throw away over-coats, blan- 
kets &c. I manage to keep my baggage all aboard. Passed several fine 
plantations. Soil between here & West Point is generally sandy & a 
little more uneven than the lower part of the Peninsula. Principal tim- 
ber is pine. Late last night we recd. Herald of 19th. giving account of 
the repulse of our gun-boats on James River by Ft. “Darling” 7 miles 
below Richmond. Secesh had obstructed the channel so that our boats 
could not pass. We find here good water & plenty of blackberry blos- 
soms. On camp guard to night. 

Thur. [May] 22. Clear starlight last night. Heat is oppressive till 
1 p.M. when we get a magnificent thunder-shower. “Jove’s” artillery 
eclipsed that of the “Army of the Potomac.” To day we get the Proc- 
lamation of Pres. Lincoln declaring Gen. Hunter’s emancipation order 
“unauthorized” & that it was issued (if genuine) without the knowledge 
of the Government. 5 Cos. of Min. 1st. go on picket at 11 A.M. Each 
brigade of Sedgw’k’s Divs. is encamped in “column by division” facing 
Westward. 

Fri. May 23. Sedgwick’s Div. strike tents at 7-30 a.m. cross the R.R. 
running from Richmond to West Point, move W.N.W. & encamp in 
open field at 11 a.m. Passed several fine plantations with apple & peach 
orchards headed with young fruit. Both negroes & whites along the 
road are engaged in tilling the soil. The people of this locality show 
their good sense by remaining at home tending to their business instead 
of abandoning their property like many in the lower part of the 
Peninsula. 1% pint of whiskey issued to each man of our Regt. to day. 
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Cloudy in fore part of day but very warm in latter. Twenty men of 
1st. Min. detailed to guard train sent back this p.m. to “White House” 
for provisions.”* 

I leave my great coat in camp — guess I sha’n’t need it any more 

Sat. May 24th. Rained considerable last night & to day —quite 
cool. There is a report in camp to night that [Henry W.] Halleck has 
defeated Beauregard at Corinth, Mississippi.** Gen. Sumner’s H’d 
Quarters are in a house (Tyler’s) close to our camp. 

Sun. [May] 25. Cloudy this morning but soon cleared off & was 
warm throughout the day. Most of the Cos. of our Regt. have regular 
“Sunday morning inspection” —Co. E does not. Dress parade. Order 
issued to night by Gen. Gorman requiring whiskey rations to be dealt 
out to each man at brigade commissary & drank there, instead of being 
issued to each Regt. as formerly. Minn. unanimously resolved that Gor- 
man can keep his whiskey. We have various reports from our advance 
but the news is rather meager. We get most of our news of operations 
in this vicinity via of New York. The Herald is a welcome visitor. 
Quarter] M[aster] Sergt. of Mass. 19th. is buried to night. He died 
suddenly — was an intemperate man. 

Mon. [May] 26. Cloudy to day. Commenced raining towards 
night. This a.m. I stolled about in the vicinity of our camp; visited the 
camp of the “Irish Brigade” (of Kearney’s Div.) commanded by Gen. 
[Thomas F.] Meagher, the Irish exile, conversed with several citizens 
&e. 

Gen. Gorman permits the 1st. Min. to draw their whiskey as for- 
merly. 

Tues. May 27. This noon Min. 1st. is ordered to the Chickahominy 
to bridge that stream about a mile from our camp. Bridge completed 
about sundown & we move a short distance towards our old camp & 
bivouac. The Chickahominy is a very small stream at this point. 
While at work upon the bridge we hear very distinctly cannon & mus- 
ketry in the direction of New Bridge.** We have vociferous cheering 
in camp this evening & it is reported that Porter “cleaned out” 13000 

™ The “White House” had been Martha Washington's home; in 1862 it was owned 
by Robert E. Lee’s second son. Virginia Writers’ Program, Virginia:A Guide to the Old 
Dominion, 466 (New York, 1940). 

* On the fighting at Corinth, see Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:737. 

The sounds actually came from the vicinity of Hanover Court House, where 
General Porter was dislodging a Confederate force that had been threatening the rear 


of the Union forces heading toward Richmond. History of the First Minnesota, 120; 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:319-323. 
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Secesh near N. Bridge, captured 3000 prisoners & one gun. Clear sky 
in P.M. & evening. 

Capt. W™ L. Oswell [Oswald] Co. A. 34th. N.Y. has his sword 
broken & buttons cut from his coat in presence of the Division, pursu- 
ent to sentence of court martial.*’ He is also to be imprisoned one 
year at Washington D.C. His offence is “mutinous conduct” on the 
12th. inst. 

Wed. [May] 28. At 2 a.m. we are arroused & ordered back to camp. 
At sunrise we move in light marching order towards New Bridge with 
3 day’s rations & 60 rounds of amunition. We march 3 or 4 miles & 
halt. At present (9 p.m.) preparing for a good sleep to night. Mon- 
day’s Herald says Banks is driven back across the Potomac near Mar- 
tinsburg.°* There are features of the affair that look mysterious. We 
wait anxiously for further developments. A very warm & principally 
clear day. 

Thur. May 29. Warm clear day. The plantation on which Sedg- 
wick’s Div. bivouac is said to be “Chestnut Valley” plantation. It is 
3% miles from New Bridge. This p.m. I visited “Gaine’s Mills” 
(grist & saw) 2 miles from New Bridge. These mills are on a tribu- 
tary of the Chickahominy & are now operated by details from Frank- 
lin’s command. 

While at the mills saw 113 Secesh prisoners pass. Towards night 
Sedgwick’s Div. moves back to our old camp.°*® 

Fri. [May] 30. Another clear warm day until towards night we get 
a heavy thunder shower. It is raining this evening. We hear consid- 
erable cannonading (heavy guns) in a S. Westerly direction, to day. 
Our camp is in Hanover Co., a short distance from the line between 
Hanover & new Kent." 

Sat. May 31. Left camp about 3-30 p.m. in “light marching order” 
with one day’s rations. Crossed the Chickahominy on the bridge built 

* For information about Oswald and his case, see New York State Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, A Record of the Commissioned Officers and Privates of the Regiments 
Which Were Organized in the State of New York, 1:764 (New York, 1864). 

* After Front Royal, Virginia, was captured by the Confederates on May 23, Banks 
found his forces greatly outnumbered, and he hurriedly crossed the Potomac to save his 
army. Dictionary of American Biography, 1:578. 

® The division returned because Porter had defeated the rebels without the aid of 
reinforcements. History of the First Minnesota, 120. 

*On the day that this entry was written, Henry wrote as follows to his mother: 
“Ike is now lying here in our little tent with a slice of beefsteak in one hand and ‘Mitch- 


ell’s Atlas’ in the other. He has, he thinks quite a ‘military moustache’ with which he 
intends frightening Jeff. Davis’ army.” 
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by Min. 1st. (bridge built 27th. inst). & about 6 p.m. reached the field 
where our forces were engaging the enemy. As the enemy are threat- 
ening our right flank, Gen. Sumner orders the Min. 1st. to the extreme 
right where we remain till night puts an end to the contest. 34th. & 
2d. New York behave nobly, surpassing all our expectations. Just at 
dusk 2 10 |b. Parrott guns take position in front of the right wing of 
our Regt. & open on the enemy’s left. Min. 1st has one killed & one 
wounded.” Our Regt. takes several prisoners including a Col. & Lieut. 
Col. of a N.C. Regt. Some voluntarily deliver themselves up. Brig. 
Gen. Abercrombie wounded in head slightly. Cloudy day — misty this 
evening. 

This morning the letter of Gen. [Henry S.] Sanford, U.S. Minister 
to Brussels, presenting 3 steel canon to the Min 1st. was read to us.* 

Sun. June rst. Cloudy this morning. At 7-45 a.m. the Secesh renew 
the attack a little further to our left than where the main fight occured 
after our arrival yesterday. (Early this morning our left is thrown for- 
ward considerably.) At 9-15 a.m. a brigade in rear of right is ordered 
(double quick) to the left where our line is being hotly pressed. Short- 
ly after a tremendous roar of musketry tells that they have opened on 
the enemy. At 9-45 the firing ceases the enemy having retired. At 
10 A.M. Gen. McClellan appears on the field & is recd. with enthusiastic 
cheers. A few minutes before 11 a.m. he visits our position, acompanied 
by his staff. Min. 1st. gives him six cheers & two “tigers.” He ac- 
knowledges the compliment by raising his hat; after which he rides 
through our line between Cos. E & B & says “Well, lads, are you pre- 
pared for everything that comes? I trust this point to you.” Some of 
our boys answer “We will try to hold it,” to which McClellan replies 
“You will do it, then,” & adds, “All goes well everywhere.” To days 
fight was principally one of musketry Very little firing except from 
artillery in p.m. Cleared off in p.m. Starlight this evening. 

Slept on our arms last night. 

* The battle described in this entry and that of the following day was called Fair 
Oaks by McClellan and Seven Pines by the Confederates. Dictionary of American His- 
tory, 2:239; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 2:220-263. 

* Part of Sanford’s letter of presentation is quoted in the History of the First Minne- 
sota, 452. The cannons stood on the grounds of the Old Capitol in St. Paul for many 
years; later they were placed in front of the State Office Building, and about 1931 they 
were sent to Fort Ripley, near Little Falls. There they “were delivered to the Salvage 
Officer of the Regular Army . . . in the first scrap drive conducted by the Regular 
Army after their occupancy of Camp Ripley” in the Second World War, according to a 


letter from Major John J. McRae of the Minnesota Defense Force to the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, October 5, 1943. 
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Mon. June 2. Rained a little last night — some thunder & lightning 
— & is cloudy this morning, but soon clears off & is very warm through- 
out the day. I went over the battle field to day & saw the dead & 
wounded. Details of soldiers are busy burying Union & Confederate 
dead. The Confederates are all dressed in grey. Clouding up this 
evening. Min. 1st. build a slight breastwork along their line. N.Y. 
Herald of 31st. ult. contains official dispatches from Gen. Halleck an- 
nouncing the evacuation of Corinth on last Thursday night & its occu- 
pation by our forces on the following day. 

Secesh fire 3 or 4 shells into our lines—our guns respond. 

Tues. June 3. We had a heavy thunder shower last night. Cleared 
off this morning & the heat is quite oppressive in a.m. At 10 A.M. the 
enemy feel of our pickets lightly & get a few shells from our artillery. 
The Secesh are said to be advancing in heavy force & every thing is 
made ready to receive them — Secesh didn’t come. Cloudy in p.m. 

Wed. June 4. Heavy rain last night. A rainy day—very. Short 
of “grub.” Sick & wounded removed beyond the Chickahominy. Cos. 
E & G go on picket this evening. Saw Gen. Kearney; his left arm is 
gone 

Opening cut in woods to give our artillery command of adjoining 
field. 

Thur. [June] 5. Couple of showers last night. About 9 a.m. one of 
Porter’s batteries on our right open on Secesh At g—15 Secesh respond 
& artillery fire is very brisk till 10 a.m. when light musketry fire is 
opened & Secesh artillery ceases. Occasional artillery firing on both 
sides throughout the day. Our line of breast-works extended. Addi- 
tional guns planted. Secesh shower the canister about our picket post. 
Relieved from picket at 7 p.m. At dusk a reconnaisance in small force 
from our side occasions a little musketry. McClellan names the battle 
of Sat. & Sun. “Fair Oaks” Dr. [Daniel W.] Hand, brigade surgeon, 
says the loss in Gorman’s brigade is 201. Our knapsacks arrive to 
night. We get accounts of Col. [Washington L.] Elliot’s (2d. Iowa 
cavalry) brilliant exploit in destroying a portion of the Mobile & Ohio 
R.R. in rear of Corinth & disconcerting Beauregard’s arrangements gen- 
erally. 


“For the remainder of the month, the First Minnesota camped near the Fair Oaks 
battlefield, where it was engaged in picket and fatigue duty. Dr. Hand, a prominent 
St. Paul physician, became assistant surgeon of the regiment in the summer of 1861, and 
he later was made brigade surgeon. History of the First Minnesota, 72, 134. 
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Fri. June 6 All quiet to day. Reading Blair, writing & playing 
chess. A cloudy day. Our tents arrive this morning. 

Sat. [June] 7. Burns’ brigade make a reconnaisance. Cos. E & F 
go out & fell trees in p.m. Warm & clear in a.m. A shower in P.M. 
Whiskey is issued to Co E to night for the first time since we crossed 
the Chickahominy. Herald of 5th. inst. contains official dispatch of 
Gen. Halleck, announcing the capture by Gen. [John] Pope of 10000 
prisoners & 15000 stand of arms.° I saw Gen. Keyes to day. 

Sun. [June] 8. Secesh shell Baxter’s Fire Zouaves in a.m. killing & 
wounding about 30. Between 2 & 3 p.M. Min. 1st. is drawn up in line 
to receive Gen. [Juan] Prim late commander of the Spanish forces in 
Mexico. As he rides in front of us we present arms and give him three 
cheers and a “tiger.” He acknowledges the compliment by taking off 
his cap; also faces to the colors & salutes them. He has dark hair, high 
forehead and is a noble looking man. He was attended by several 
officers & an escort of our cavalry. Regts. to our right cheer as he passes 
along their lines. A warm day & quite clear. At 7 p.m. Co. E goes on 
picket 

Mon. June 9. Co E’s picket posts are at a chimney and large oak in 
the edge of a very extensive wheat field in which Secesh have field 
pieces planted. We are not molested except by their sharp-shooters, till 
six p.M. when they send the shell & grape about our ears pretty roughly 
— nobody hurt. Our guns send but few shots in reply. Warm day & 
mostly clear. Relieved from picket at 7 p.m. by Mass. 15. Ft. Wright 
is ours. 

Tues. [June] 10. Secesh throw a few shells last night; one man of 
each Co. had to keep awake. A drizzly day Cannon shots exchanged 
& considerable picket firing. The Rebels are getting rather impudent; 
evidently anxious about what is going on in the Union camp. On 
guard to night. 

Wed. June 11. Clear & pleasant. Continual picket firing though 
but little artillery. Detail from Min. rst. felling trees in p.m. Herald 
gives us an official account of the victory of our Rams & Gunboats over 
those of the enemy at Memphis’ Eight rebel craft engaged; seven 


® Pope was Halleck’s subordinate in the advance upon Corinth. Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, 15:76. 

* The Seventy-second Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry was known also as Baxter's 
Philadelphia Fire Zouaves. Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 2:829- 
834 (Harrisburg, 1869-71). 

* Memphis surrendered on June 6. Dictionary of American History, 3:372. 
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taken or sunk, and the eighth skadaddles. The fight occurred in a.m. 
of 6th. inst. 

Thur. [June] 12. Clear & warm. Between 1 & 2 A.M. we are 
“turned out” by false alarm; our own pickets firing upon each other. 
Falling timber in a.m. Shells from Secesh. Saw total eclipse of moon 
between 1 & 2 last night. Moon had blood red appearance. 

Fri. [June] 13. This morning rebels shell us quite extensively. 
Augustus Ellison, bugler of Co. I, killed, one of N.Y. 34th wounded. 
Our guns do not reply. Andrews’ sharp-shooters sent out & Secesh 
guns soon “dry up.” McClellan & staff were here & dined with Gen. 
Sumner. Got a view of that young “sprig of royalty,” Duke De Char- 
tres. Min. rst. build “traverses” to their breast work, as protection 
against shells. Clear & very warm. We hear that Fremont has de- 
feated “Stonewall” Jackson in the Valley of Va.® 

Sat. June 14. No shelling & very little picket firing. Min. at work 
on breast-works. Clear & very warm. 

Sun. [June] 15. Heat oppressive in a.m. Refreshing thunder shower 
in p.M. Nearly quiet. Min. builds breastworks. 

Mon. [June] 16. Clear & warm though much cooler than yesterday. 
Guerillas have been (a day or two ago) molesting the R.R. and com- 
missary stores in our rear. Our cavalry has captured some of them. 
Working on first paralell. Stonewall Jackson seems to be a “perfect 
brick.” Can’d’g in dir’tion of James River in p.m. 

Tues. [June] 17. Clear & warm though something of breeze Heavy 
guns in direction of James Riv. Quiet on our portion of the line. The 
following tables I find on the limber boxes of a R.I. Battery. 


12 Pdr. Howitzer. 


Range Elevation Time 


° 


Shell 540 yds. 
640 “ 
850 
975 
107 
Sph’'l Case 485 “ 
615 
715 
1050 


1% sec. 
“ 


ns 
e 
Fs 


“ 


Ww Nn NYUIERW Db 
->wn NVI WwW DN 


“The Duc de Chartres was a grandson of Louis Phillipe of France; he joined the 
Union Army early in 1862. Encylopedia Americana, 6:341. 
*On the Shenandoah Valley campaign, sce the Dictionary of American History, 


2:91, 42315. 
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Ten Pdr. Rifled Guns. 


450 I ° I “ 
goo “ 2 2 - 
“ “ 

1300 3 3 
1600 “ 4 4% “ 
1950 “ 5 6 “ 
2300 * 6 7 “i 

“ / 
2600 7 8% “ 
3000 10 10%, “ 
3600 12 2% “ 
4100 15 16 re 
5000 “ 20 19% “ 
5600 “ 25 234 “ 
5900 “ 30 27% “ 
6200 “ 35 3% “ 


Wed. June 18. Warm day. Rains a little this evening. 2 picket 
skirmishes & some artilery firing in p.m. McClellan passes along the 
lines & is recd. with much enthusiasm by the soldiers. 

Thur. [June] 19. Pleasant day. Fatigue parties out. Of late, our 
pickets exchange papers with Secesh, regularly. 

Fri. [June] 20. Fine clear day. Quite brisk cannonading on our 
right in a.m. [A.J.] Underwood of the Min. S[harp] Shooters,'® is in 
the hospital sick with the “swamp fever” 

Sat. [June] 21. Warm & clear. Skirmish near the R.R. between 
5 «& 6 p.m. Nelson Card of Co. G buried to day. He died of fever." 

Sun. June 22. Little gusts of picket-firing at short intervals last night 
were very successful in disturbing our slumbers. Everything remark- 
ably quiet throughout the day Sent a Sabre bayonet, taken at the battle 
of the “Seven Pines” or “Fair Oaks,” to R{ussell] J. Taylor, Prairie 
City, McDonough Co. Ill. On extra duty at Reg’t’l commissary. Very 
warm day. 

Mon. [June] 23. Very warm in a.m. Thunder shower in p.m. All 
quiet till towards [night] when there was a little skirmishing on our 
left, near the R[ichmond] & Y{ork] R{iver] R.R. There are indica- 
tions that our generals are apprehensive of a row to night. 


* The Second Company of Minnesota Sharpshooters joined the First Minnesota at 
Fair Oaks on June 2, and it remained with the regiment until November 23, 1863. 
While with the First, it was known also as Company L. Minnesota in the Civil and 
Indian Wars, 1:514. 

™ The roster of the regiment indicates that a William Card died on June 2 at Fair 
Oaks. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1:60. 
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Tues. [June] 24. On guard from 1 till 3 a.m. Warm though some- 
what cloudy Heavy thunder shower towards night. The wives of 
Senators [Morton S.] Wilkinson & [James] Harlan in camp this a.m. 
“Iowa N.Y.” Tribune correspondent arrives. 

Wed. June 25. Cloudy the greater part of the day. Our left ad- 
vances % of a mile & meets with considerable opposition. Consider- 
able cannonading on our right. A detail of Uncle Sam’s boys are, this 
evening, plying the axe in the woods in front of our lines. 

Thur. [June] 26. Heavy fight this p.m. on left bank of Chickahominy 
up towards Mechanicsville.** Both cannon & musket firing very heavy. 
We listen with intense interest. Just before dark, man in the tree reports 
“Enemy’s line falling back.” Secesh opposite us cheer. In a few min- 
utes Smiths Div. give similar vent to their feelings & the cheering 
spreads with the news that the enemy are being driven. Firing ceases 
about g p.m. Dispatch says that McCall was driven at first but being 
reinforced, in turn, drove the enemy. Rumor has it that Stonewall 
Jackson is engaged in this affair. Our bands play “St. Patricks day in 
the Morning,” Dixie, Yankee Doodle &c. Clear & pleasant. 

Fri. June 27. Early this morning the ball opens again on the left 
bank of the Chickahominy Accounts of the result are conflicting.’* 
Secesh make demonstrations with artillery & infantry all along the line, 
probably with the design to prevent reinforcements being sent across the 
Chickahominy Rebel balloon up to day. Heat of the Sun is oppres- 
sive. 

Sat. [June] 28. Lay on our arms all last night. On fatigue with 
axes. Our squad directed by an orderly to the wrong place in front of 
Smith’s line where we are subjected to a perfect shower of shell — none 
of our squad hurt. Towards night ordered to pack up every thing ex- 
cept tents. All sorts of speculations as to what is “up.” As soon as it 
is dark we strike tents & lie down in open air. 

Sun. [June] 29. Our artillery commences to move, I should think, 

® The battle of Mechanicsville occurred when Jackson's attempt to move secretly 
from the Shenandoah Valley and uncover the passage of the Chickahominy at Meadow 
and Mechanicsville bridges ran a day behind schedule. As a result three Confederate 
divisions missed connections with Jackson and found themselves facing strongly en- 
trenched Union forces under Porter near Beaver Creek Dam and the Mechanicsville road. 
After the battle, McClellan retreated down the peninsula to establish a new base on the 
James River. History of the First Minnesota, 139; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomoc, 142-146. 


% The battle was at Gaines’ Mill, where Porter was defeated. History of the First 
Minnesota, 139; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 148-153. 
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about 1 or 2 o'clock Min. 1st. leaves breastworks after day light. 
Heavy mist this morning. 1st. Min. forms part of the rear guard. Ar- 
tillery & infantanry skirmish about 11 a.m. Our forces check the enemy 
& remain on the field several hours, then move on towards James 
River. Halt at Savages Station on Richmond & York River R.R. A 
little before sundown the enemy attack. Min. forms on the right of 
the Williamsburg road in an open field & move across it towards the 
enemy under the fire of his artillery..* Our skirmishers thrown out. 
Infantry soon opens & fight continues until dark. C[alvin] G. Sher- 
brooke [Sherbrook|, H{enry] C. Bradl[e]y, H[arvey] E. Scott, & Mur- 
dock Pattison & P. H. Taylor of Co. E wounded. Quite a number of 
others of our Re’gt. left wounded, Edward Taylor of Co. C mortally. 
Our troops move on in the night leaving but a light rear guard. P. H. 
& I stay with the wounded Ed. Taylor dies about midnight experi- 
encing but little pain 

Mon. June 30. _—Rained a little last night We get a portion of the 
Min. boys into the house. We have with us a surgeon of the 7th. Ga. 
Regt. Gen. Jackson’s advance passes us in a.M. I suppose we are 
considered prisoners of war. Got a good view of old Stonewall Jack- 
son.'® We are treated very kindly by the Confederates. Paid one dime 
for “Richmond Dispatch” printed on half sheet 

George L. Smith, Co. C., rst. Min. died this a.m. W™ [E.] Cundy, 
Co. E, comes in in a.m.; he is sick. Heavy firing ahead in p.m. 

J[ohn] D. Brumley, Surg. in charge. 

We have a few wounded Confederates 

Tues. July rst. E. Taylor & Corp. Smith of Co. C buried. Part of 
wounded sent off. The Confederates talk as though they have routed 
McClellan’s army & that the war is soon to close in their favor. You're 
very much mistaken, gentlemen. We hear that there has been a des- 

“For detailed accounts of the battle of Savage's Station, see History of the First 
Minnesota, 147-160; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 155-159; and 
Francis A. Walker, History of the Second Army Corps in the Army of the Potomac, 
63-78 (New York, 1891). 

* The wounded with whom Isaac and Henry Taylor remained as attendants num- 
bered between twenty-five hundred and three thousand. See Official Records, series 2, 
vol. 4, p. 798. Jackson was moving toward White Oak Swamp. According to an article 
in the National Tribune of Washington, Henry met Jackson near the Swamp road and 
the latter asked about the direction taken by the Union forces. Henry answered, “I don't 
know, General, but no doubt you will find them soon enough.” Jackson smiled and 
gave Henry a pass to go through the Confederate lines in order to obtain water for the 


wounded. The article, which is signed by Orville D. Thatcher, ordnance sergeant of the 
regiment, is in an undated clipping in the Taylor Papers. 
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perate fight between Mac’s forces & Secesh near James River.*® Secesh 
claim the victory. Ambulances passing with wounded all day We are 
having a tough time of it with the wounded. 

A rainy day Confds, bring in several small guards of Union pris- 
oners. 

Wed. [July] 2d. Secesh ambulances running again to day. All of 
Co E boys removed to Savages Station ** 

Thur. [July] 3d. More wounded sent to hospital at S. Station. 

Fri. [July] 4. Very pleasant day. The remainder of us move to 
S. Station & establish our head quarters in an old barn with 60 sick & 
wounded soldiers. We celebrate this Anniversary of our National In- 
dependence by dressing the wounds of soldiers who fell while maintain- 
ing that Independence. We hear that Gen. Dana was killed in the fight 
of the 2gth. ult.*® 

P.H.T. put in charge of this branch of h’s’t’l. 

Sat. July 5th. A fine day. Our commissareit is quite poor & scanty 
Somewhat wearied with constant care of wounded. The boys are 
highly elated by a rumor that the wounded are to be paloled [sic] in a 
few days & sent North Find Sergt. [Hugh] Cassidy, Co. E, Ist Min. 
in one of hospital tents severly wounded in left leg below the knee. 

Sun. [July] 6th. Patrick Dingan, Co E, 88 N.Y. died*® Warm day 

Mon. [July] 7th. Robt. Grieve Co. H, 20th. Mass. died of wound 
by shell.2? Warm day. The boys are, generally, getting along \ ell 

Tues. [July] 8th. A little unwell —threatened with fever — & take 
a dose of quinine. We get Richmond papers occasionally Bread is 
brought from Richmond & sold at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents 
per loaf. Very warm. Confeds. take away good portion of our ie & 
leave us “minus.” 

Wed. July oth. Went a mile & a half into the country to get milk 
& eggs for the wounded. Refreshing to get out into the country A 
number — said to be 200 — of Union prisoners came down on the cars 

© There was desperate fighting at Glendale on June 30 and at Malvern Hill on July 1. 
History of the First Minnesota, 156-166; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, 157-163; Dictionary of American History, 2:330, 3:226. 

* With Lee’s permission, all Union soldiers who were sick or wounded and who 
were housed in improvised hospitals in the vicinity of Savage's Station, were removed 
to that place. Official Records, series 2, vol. 4, p. 798-800. 

** This report was not authentic. 

* Dingan's death is recorded in Phisterer, New York in the War, 4:2977. 


” On Grieve'’s death, see Thomas W. Higginson, Massachusetts in the Army and 
Navy During the War of 1861-1865, 1:458 (Boston, 1896). 
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from Richmond to assist in caring for the wounded. Secesh artillery, 
baggage trains & infantry moving back towards Richmond. They are 
said to be Jackson & | Richard S.}| Ewel[1]’s forces. Levi W. Merrill Co. 
B, 5th Vt. died — had leg amputated. Curtis B. Moore Co. G, 2d. Vt. 
died of leg wound.”* 

Very warm 

Thur. [July] 1oth. Confederates moving toward Richmond all last 
night & the Williamsburg road is lined with them this morning.”* In 
P.M more troops pass. Light thunder shower towards night. Our 
wounded boys sing the national airs with a great deal of spirit. 

Fri. [July] 11th. Considerable rain in a.m. W"™ H. Comfort, Co. 
C, 106 Pa. Vols. died of wound & typhoid fever.** Surg. [John] Swin- 
burn{e] is in charge of “all hands” at this Station. [O.] Munson, 2d. 
Surg. 

Sat. July 12. Fair day. Attendants receive certificates from Surg. 
Swinburn.** 

Sun. [July] 13. Fair day. Nine carloads of wounded taken from 
this station in p.m. Collecting provisions for our prospective journey 
tomorrow. We bring Hugh Cassidy to “our” hospital so as to take 
him along with us. We get bread baked at the house of Mr. Dudly, a 
mile or so distant. 

Mon. [July] 14. A warm day. Two trains loaded with wounded 
leave S. Station. We go on the p.m. train & reach Richmond about 6 
p.m. A portion of wounded remain on cars during the night. 

Tues. [July] 15. Up nearly all night unloading wounded & taking 
care of Sergt. Hugh Cassidy Cassidy died at 8-30 a.m. This a.m. got 
the remaining wounded into ware houses on “James Canal”.*> Sick & 
tired Very warm day. Thunder shower 

Wed. [July] 16. Very warm day. Still in ware house with sick & 
wounded We hear that Gen. [John A.] Dix is in Richmond arranging 

* Records of the Vermont men appear in G. G. Benedict, Vermont in the Civil War, 
1:103, 189 (Burlington, 1886). 

* The Confederate movement to Richmond is described in the History of the First 
Minnesota, 167, and in Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 164. 

* On Comfort’s death, see Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 3:839. 

“The Taylors’ certificate 1s preserved with Isaac's diary; it testifies that the re- 
cipients remained voluntarily to care for the sick and wounded. 

* The James River and Kanawha Canal was part of a scheme, launched before the 
war, to insure continuous water communication between Richmond, at the head of 
navigation on the James, and the Ohio River. The canal extends along the north bank 


of the James. 41 Congress, 3 session, House Executive Documents, no. 110 (serial 
1458). 
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for an exchange of prisoners ** Lint all gone, bandages fiew & no medi- 
cine We have seen nothing of our Dr. since yesterday morning. To- 
wards night we are removed to tobacco factory a little distance up 
street.*? Every time they move us they put us into a worse place. This 
hospital is very filthy. 

Thur. July 17. Passed a miserable night in the heat & stench of this 
infernal prison. Got our squad of wounded together on 2d. floor & 
things a little systematized. Secesh give us nothing to eat till about 
1 P.M. when we get 4 loaf of bread & about 1 pint of rice soup each. 
Thunder shower in P.M. 

Three or 4 Union Drs. called late last night & promised to come again 
tomorrow. Very warm 

Fri. [July] 18. Heat not quite so oppressive to day. Cloudy & a 
little rain in p.m. About noon we get our (beef) soup & bread again. 
The boys would be “hard up” for food had they not a little money with 
which to buy bread. Sold my watch to day to get money to buy bread 
The Richmond Examiner of this morning says “It has been determined 
to parole 2500 of the worst wounded Yankees, immediately.” Each of 
the boys are anxious to know if they will be included in the list. The 
Richmond papers give glowing accounts of the doings of the Confed- 
erate Ram “Arkansas” on Mississippi River.** Get bread & soup again 
to night. 

Sat. July 19. Cloudy day. Get our breakfast in good season. Two 
meals to day. Most of the boys are getting along well. The Confed- 
erates call around every day to exchange Confederate notes for U.S 
Treas. notes. 

Sun. [July] 20. Richmond appears very quiet & orderly to day. 

Mon. [July] 21. Secesh papers state that to day is to be “celebrated” 
as the anniversary of the battle of Bull Run. 

Tues. [July] 22. A number of the worst wounded in this hospital 
sent North via of Petersburgh & City Point. The train took five hun- 

* During the first year of the war there was no uniform system for exchanging 
prisoners. Dix was ordered to undertake negotiations; he met with the Confederate Gen- 
eral A. H. Hill on July 18, and four days later they signed a cartel based on the general 
principles used by the United States and Great Britain during the War of 1812. Official 
Records, series 2, vol. 4, p. 177; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 7-33. 

* This probably was the place usually referred to as Libby Prison. Cass County 
Democrat, December 26, 1907. 

* The “Arkansas” ran through the Union fleet before Vicksburg on its way to co- 
operate in an attempted recapture of Baton Rouge. When within five miles of its destina- 


tion, on August 5, trouble developed with its machinery, and the commander ran the 
vessel ashore and blew it up. Dictionary of American History, 1:105. 
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dred in all. The boys selected to go were wonderfully elated; some 
disappointed ones, very much depressed in spirit. 

Wed. July 23. Cloudy day. A woman sends chicken soup to the 
wounded & sick at this hospital. This is Hospital No. 1 of Prison No. 
2. Fine shade trees & ornamented door yards in that part of the city 
through which we pass for water. 

Thur. [July] 24. The boys are wild with joy when the Dr. tells 
them to be ready to start for home at 5 a.M tomorrow. 

Fri. [July] 25. Sick & wounded leave hospital No. 1 this am. We 
help remove those remaining at Hosp. No. 2, to Prison No. 1. Prison 
No. 1 is much cleaner than No. 2. 97 of us are placed in the upper 
story & relieved from the arduous duties of attendance on the sick & 
wounded. 

Sat. [July] 26. This a.m. we are removed a mile or two, to “Belle- 
Isle” in James River.2® Thunder shower just at night. Quite a number 
of us have no shelter except our blanket & some have not even that. 

Sun. July 27. A warm, clear day. Henry & I construct a tent of 
our blankets. Our rations consist of mouldy bread & boiled beef. We 
are confined in rather close quarters & there are many inconveniences 
that in my opinion should be remidied. 

Mon. [July] 28. We have a very good chance to bathe in James 
River. Some of our boys buy a barrell of flour at the Confederate Com- 
missary for twenty dollars. Our boys make pancakes & sell them to 
their comrads for twenty five cents apiece Our rations are % loaf 
of bread & a small piece of meat (sometimes soup) per day, and one 
spoonful salt per week. 

Gen. [John] Winder visits this Island*° He is an old man & quite 
gray. 

Tues. [July] 29. Quite warm to day. Get two “unleavened” pan- 
cakes for a quarter of a dollar. 

* Belle Isle, a small, sandy island in the James River opposite Richmond, was used 
as a prison pen even before the Dix-Hill cartel was signed. Three-foot earthworks with 
ditches on either side confined prisoners within a few acres, and guards stationed at 
forty-foot intervals discouraged attempts to escape. Lack of food and of shelter from the 
scorching sun and drenching rains of a Virginia summer caused much suffering among 
the prisoners. Official Records, series 2, vol. 6, p. 482; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 114, 
120, 122; United States Sanitary Commission, Narrative of Privations and Sufferings of 
United States Officers While Prisoners of War, 45, 157 (Philadelphia, 1864); Warren 
L. Goss, The Soldier’s Story of His Captivity at Andersonville, Belle Isle, and Other 
Rebel Prisons, 32-50 (Boston, 1868). 


™ Winder was in charge of Confederate prisons at Richmond. Hesseltine, Civil War 
Prisons, 9. 
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Wed. [July] 30. Light thunder shower this morning. Warm day 
We pay one dollar for a lb. of sugar at Secesh Commissary 

Thur. [July] 31. Stop thief! who stole both our canteens last 
night? A rainy day. A number of sick & wounded removed from the 
Island. Only six dollars per gallon for molasses at C[onfederate] 
S[tates] Commissary! Walk up, all you that have money, & purchace 
before it takes another rise. 

Fri. Aug. 1st. Another warm day All, except sick, marched out of 
camp & counted. No. of prisoners on island, 3471 We heard can- 
nonading down James River last night. 

Sat. [August] 2d. A squad of “citizens and sutlers” taken from this 
island to the city. A Confederate gives me one dollar and fifty cents, 
in Va. Treas. note & Richmond scrip, for a gold dollar. Warm, clear 
day. 

Sun. [August] 3d. Another train loaded with prisoners goes to the 
Federal lines. It seems that arrangements for a general exchange of 
prisoners have been made. We have rather dull times cooped up on 
one corner of “Belle-Isle” We have nothing to read and are not allowed 
to purchase the Richmond papers. The “visual line that girts us 
round” is, to us, “the World’s extreme”. 

Mon. Aug. 4 Cloudy day. Another squad of “citizens” taken from 
the Island. Names of all persons on the island regestered this evening. 
They say we shall be released from this bondage tomorrow. Just as 
soon as you can make it convenient, Mr. Secesh. 

We take a game or two of chess to day. 

Tues. [August] 5. 2500 prisoners march from Belle-Isle to James 
River. P.H. & I are unfortunately left behind in this miserable hole of 





secession. I sell my over coat & rubber blanket to sentry for a Con- 
federate one dollar note. Henry & | move into one of the vacated tents. 
We “build” a “minute” pudding for supper. A hot day. 

Wed. [August] 6. Henry & I busy ourselves with chess. We make 
pancakes for supper. Saw some returned Secesh prisoners; they don’t 
know whether they are paroled or exchanged. Clear, warm day. 

Thur. Aug. 7. Hot day. Reading the Bible & playing chess. Crust 
coffee for breakfast & supper. 

Fri. Aug. 8. A scorching day—nearly wilted. One hundred & 
thirty Union prisoners brought to this island; some from Pope’s & some 
from McClellon’s army. They were (some of them) captured last 
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Wednesday. I judge that the Confederates will soon hear from Pope. 
515 Federal prisoners from Lynchburg arrived on the island late this 
evening.** They were captured in the Valley of the Shenandoah last 
May. We get today’s Richmond Examiner. 

Sat. [August] 9 “Dreadful hot day” A large number of Lynch- 
burg prisoners arrive. The Richmond Examiner of to day says that 
the famous Secesh Ram “Arkansas” has “gone up.” Zinah Dowd, Co. 
F., 3d. Wis. In’try comes into the tent with us.** We get soup twice 
to day. 

Sun. Aug. 10. Very warm. Refreshing thunder shower just before 
sundown. Soup & meat for breakfast. Nothing but hard-bread & wa- 
ter for supper. We sigh for the “flesh pots” of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. 

Mon. [August] 11. Between 4 & 5 hundred of the rst. Md. Regt. 
and a squad of citizens arrive this morning from Lynchburg. About 
three hundred prisoners from Banks’ command arrive in a.m. They 
were taken in a fight on Sat. & report that the contest was renewed 
yesterday.** Don’t we hope that the Army of the Union will prevail? 
A hot Gay. Clouded up a little towards night. 

Tues. [August] 12. Hot day. Thunder shower towards night. 

Wed. [August] 13. Pleasant breeze—not so hot as usual. Three 
or four hundred prisoners from Saulsbury [Salisbury], N.C., arrive just 
before dark. Among them are a large number of officers, including 
Col. [Michael] Corcoran.** Loud cheers & much excitement when Col. 
Corcoran is recognized in the crowed | sic | 

Thur. Aug. 14. The Saulsbury prisoners remained outside our en- 
closure last night. This morning the privates are admitted to the fold 
and the officers taken over to the City. Clear warm day though refresh- 

™ The Confederate prison at Lynchburg, Virginia, was established early in the war. 
Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 68, 114. 

“Dowd was taken prisoner at Winchester in the spring of 1862. Edwin E. Bryant, 
History of the Third Regiment of Wisconsin Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 426 (Madi- 
a is to the battle of Cedar Mountain on August 9. Although Banks 
forces were repulsed, Jackson pursued them only briefly before withdrawing to join Lee. 
Dictionary of American History, 1:330. 

™* The Confederate prison at Salisbury was established in August, 1861, after the 
facilities for housing prisoners at Richmond had been exhausted. Corcoran was a native 
of Ireland whose unusual experience as a prisoner of war atttracted wide attention. He 
was released for exchange on August 15, 1862. Official Records, series 2, vol. 3, p. 130- 


132, 702, vol. 4, p. 349, 400, 437; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 13, 18, 27, 30, 70; 
William H. Jeffrey, Richmond Prisons, 7, 10, 17, 63 (St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 1893). 
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ing breeze. Apples & potatos sell for twenty-five cents per quart, 
onions, “two for a quarter” 

Fri. [August] 15. Rainy in a.m. A prisoner receives 25 lashes for 
lying. We send a /etter home. 

Sat. [August] 16. Cool, pleasant day. Letters are recd. by some of 
the prisoners on this island, from their friends North. We have had no 
salt in our soup for several days. The Southern Confederacy is getting 
rather fresh. 

Sun. [August] 17. Another pleasant day. 340 prisoners from Sauls- 
bury, N.C. arrived sometime last night. Finished reading the book of 
Exodus. I’d like to know when we are to make our exodus from this 
Godless, saltless Confederacy. We get no supper 

Mon. Aug. 18. We get a little “bean water” this morning, but no 
bread About 2 p.m. we get 4% loaf of bread. The boys call this 
“Camp Starvation” Get another quarter loaf to night. Confederate 
flag on Richmond Court House is displayed at “half-mast” Confeder- 
ate Congress meets to day. 

Tues. [August] 19. A woman is dragged to the guard house for 
selling pies to starving prisoners. Clear & warm. Get no supper. 

Wed. [August] 20. Nothing of interest occurs except “minute pud- 
ding.” 

Thur. [August] 21. A little rain this morning. Richmond papers 
say that McClellan has evacuated his position on James River*® The 
dice box rattles in all parts of camp. 

Fri. [August] 22. Rained last night & this a.m. Time drags heavily. 
I learn to play eucre. 

Sat. [August] 23. A mob of rowdies, thieves and cut-throats go 
about camp & steal all the flour, cakes, apples, pies &c. that they can lay 
their hands on, under the pretence of stopping exorbitant prices. Prob- 
ably the man that stole my cap is a worthy member of that honorable 
organization *® Comfortably cool — somewhat cloudy 

Sun. Aug. 24 First fruits of yesterday’s mob— four loaves of bread 
for a dollar instead of five, as formerly. A company of ladies & gents 

* McClellan's retreat from the Peninsula is briefly described in the Dictionary of 
American History, 4:241. 

The marauders probably were members of William “Captain Mosby” Collins’ 
group of bounty jumpers, who as prisoners of war terrorized both Belle Isle and An- 


dersonville. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 138, 144; John McElroy, Andersonville: 
A Story of Rebel Military Prisons, 220-257 (Toledo, 1879). 
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from the city come over to see the “Yankee prisoners.” Among them 
are traitors that deserve the gallows. Yesterday’s Examiner contains 
Gov. [John] Letcher’s proclamation calling an extra session of the Va. 
Legislature to make arrangements to sup[p]ly the “Old Dominion” with 
salt Cloudy & quite cool. Rained last night. 

Mon. [August] 25. Warm day. A few hundred prisoners, some of 
them from Pope’s army, arrive on the island. We bake pancakes for 
supper. Secesh papers state that Pope is retiring before Jackson. 

Tues. [August] 26. Quite warm. We go outside the guards to get 
wood. From our island prison we can see the Confederate Capitol, an 
equestrian statue of Washington & Hollywood Cemetery where repose 
the remains of Ex Pres. Monroe.** 

Wed. [August] 27. Parole question revived in camp. 

Thur. [August] 28. Have a good time playing chess with Corporal 
John Calvin Brandon, Co. K, 1st. Pa. R.C. 

Fri. [August] 29. Another squad of prisoners arrive. They report 
that McClellan has joined Pope & that they are retiring towards Man- 
assas.** | hope that our combined forces are sufficient to meet the Con- 
federates when the proper moment arrives. God send that moment as 
soon as possible. ° 

‘Sat. Aug. 30. Warm day. 

Sun. Aug. 31. Considerable rain last night & to day 

Mon. Sept. 1. Cloudy day. Feel quite unwell. Get “Napoleon’s 
Maxims of War” to read. Small squad of prisoners arrive 

Tues. [September] 2d Clear & moderately warm. Still ailing. Ra- 
tions minus again. 

Wed. [September] 3. “Charging” active to day. An anti “charge” 
meeting held & “Huntley” appointed “Chief of Police” to tend to those 
illustrious “chargers.” About 20 squads taken outside the lines & rools 
[sic] called preparatory—it is said—to their exchange or parole.*® 

*7 When Monroe died in 1831 he was buried in New York City; his remains were 
removed to Richmond in 1858. William A. Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Pres- 
ent, 193 (Richmond, 1912). 

The second Manassas campaign, in which McClellan joined after withdrawing 
from Virginia, opened on August 25, when Jackson began operations against the com- 
munications of the Union forces along the upper Rappahannock. Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History, 1:251. 

® Prisoners on Belle Isle were divided into squads of a hundred men, each of which 
was commanded by a prisoner sergeant who was responsible to the Confederate com- 


mander for the behavior of his men. Parolees signed duplicates of a document showing 
their names and ranks, and those released bound themselves not to bear arms against 
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To day’s Richmond Dispatch contains Jeff Davis’ Message to Confed. 
Congress, in which he says that the Confederate army has defeated, 
upon the plains of Manassas, the combined forces of Pope, McClellan, 
Burnside and 

Thur. Sept. 4 Hunter.*° The crowd arrest a thief & shave the left 
side of his head. Two fellows get their heads bruised O tempora! 
O mores! We borrow Grimshaw’s Hist. of U. States I have so far re- 
covered from my illness that I can dispose of my rations. Fine clear 
day. 

Fri. Sept. 5. Clear bright day. We get but meager accounts of the 
great battle of Sat. last & the position of the contending armies.** Se- 
cesh claim a great victory but we cling to the hope that it is not so 
brilliant after all. The climax of misery: to be wasting away on Belle 
Isle in times like these. 

Sat. [September] 6. Clear & warm. Being very hungry we succeed 
in “appropriating” both hard & soft bread from Secesh commissary. 

Sun. [September] 7. About five hundred prisoners taken from this 
island to James River to be exchanged. Happy men! 


You leave this God-forsaken isle 
Ruled o’er by rob[b]ers, traitors vile, 
To go where Loyalty hold[s] sway 
And bask in Union's peerless ray. 


Clear and warm. 

Mon. [September] 8. Clear & warm. 66 “Yanks” arrive. 

Tues. [September] 9. Light showers “semioccasionally” Short of 
rations again. Confeds, if you cant feed your prisoners send them to a 
people that can. 46 more Yankees 

Henry sells his watch for ten dollars 

Wed. [September] 10. Frequent showers. Our squad gets no bread 
till sundown Hungry set of Yankees. A green apple pie sold for two 
dollars. 

Thur. Sept. 11. Rainy day. Secesh are engaged in paroling Yan- 
kees. They take the heighth, complexion, color of hair & eyes, name, 
the Confederacy for a limited period or until they were actually exchanged. United 
States Sanitary Commission, Bulletins, 3:1043; Official Records, series 2, vol. 5, p. 306. 

“ For the text of Davis’ message, see James D. Richardson, ed., 4 Compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, 1:268 (Nashville, 1905). 


“ The reference is to Kirby Smith’s rout of Union troops in Madison County, Ken- 
tucky, on August 30. Dictionary of American History, 4:481. 
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Regt., Co. & occupation of each. Secesh papers say Confed. forces have 
crossed the Potomac into Md.** 

Prisoners much elated at the thought of being released. 

Fri. [September] 12 Fair day. Rains a little in evening Prisoners 
being paroled all day. Our squad (1) signs duplicate parole about 10 
p.m. We are sworn not to take up arms against the Southern Confed- 
eracy nor to aid or abet her enemies, by information or otherwise, until 
legally exchanged or released. “Northern money” in great demand 
since paroling commenced; Secesh scrip at a discount. Trade brisk on 
“Broad-way.” 

Sat. [September] 13. Somewhat cloudy —clears up in p.m. Parol- 
ing finished in a.m. and prisoners ordered out of camp by squads. 
While buying some “grub” for the journey our squad marches out of 
camp & leaves me a disconsolate prisoner on Belle-Isle. Capt. [Norris] 
Montgomery & others “whack” the crowed smartly with their swords to 
repress their eagerness to leave for that “better land.” ** About 1o50 
men left on the island All the boys in our tent except Wheeler & my- 
self get off. I rejoice in their deliverance but have a poor opinion of 
“Ike” for not attending to “so great salvation” instead of peaches. 

Sun. Sept. 14. Sky nearly clear. All prisoners of war leave Belle- 
Isle this morning & are marched through Manchester & Richmond & 
down the Charles City road (about 12 mi) to Varina on James River 
where four U.S. transports receive us on board.** After leaving Rich- 
mond our “escort” consists entirely of cavalry. I get weary & lame, but, 
cheered by the prospect of Liberty, trudge along. Finaly get aboard 
one of Jeff's wagons & ride two or three miles. Once more the Stars & 
Stripes cheer our vision. I get aboard the Coharbor (U.S. Mail) We 
steam down the river about 144 hour & at sunset anchor in stream 
Uncle Samuel gives us a good supper of bread bacon & coffee I am 
happy to night. 

Mon. [September] 15. Weigh anchor at sunrise, proceed down the 
river, pass the ancient site of Jamestown on left on North side of river 
and, about noon, reach Fortress Monroe where I see the iron clad gun 

“ For an account of the Confederate invasion of Maryland in September, 1862, see 
the Dictionary of American History, 3:349. 

“ Montgomery was the Confederate officer in charge at Belle Isle. Official Records, 
series 2, vol 4, p. 865. 

“ Varina was at Aiken's Landing, which was mentioned with City Point in the Dix- 


Hill cartel as a place for the delivery of prisoners for exchange. Official Records, series 2, 
vol. 4, p. 267. 
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boat Galena. We are transfered to the steamer John Brooks & start up 
the Chesapeake Bay for Anapolis 
We hear that McClellan has gained a great victory in Md. 


Tues. [September] 16 Arrive at Anapolis early in a.m. & proceed to 
9 45 


“Camp Parole 
[To be continued] 


“ Camp Parole was established on June 28, 1862, as a center of instruction for re- 
leased prisoners who had not yet been returned to their regiments. See Official Records, 
series 2, vol. 4, p. 94. The entry for September 16 is the last in volume 1 of the diary, It 
is followed by lists of supplies issued to Taylor, of articles purchased, of sums received 
from the paymaster, and of the diarist’s correspondents. This material, which fills sixteen 
manuscript pages, has been omitted from the printed version of the diary. 




















The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota’ 
Lloyd A. Wilford 


A HUNDRED YEARS Aco there were only a few thousand white inhabit- 
ants in the area that is now the state of Minnesota—the vanguard 
of the race that was soon to occupy almost the entire region. Most of 
them were concentrated in the area about the mouth of the Minne- 
sota River, at Mendota and Fort Snelling, and in the new settlement 
of St. Paul; a few fur traders and missionaries were to be found in 
more isolated spots. But the bulk of the population still consisted of 
Indians — members of the race which for several thousand years had 
had sole possession of the area. 

The exact date of the arrival of the first Indians in Minnesota 
probably never will be known, but an ancient skeleton found near 
Pelican Rapids in 1931 indicates that their ancestors were in the region 
twenty thousand years ago, when the northern and northwestern 
parts of the state were still covered by the retreating ice of the last 
glacier. Evidence from other parts of the United States leads some 
archaeologists to believe that the ancient Indians may have come into 
North America from Asia before the last southern advance of the ice 
across Minnesota. 

During the long period in which the Indian and his ancestors oc- 
cupied Minnesota, individuals and communities left evidences of their 
presence in every part of the state. Although earthworks in the form 
of mounds, embankments, and enclosures are the most conspicuous 
remains, there also are rock cairns, ancient trails, pictures painted or 
carved on rock, camp sites, and village sites. Weapons, implements, 
and ornaments of stone, bone, shell, or copper are found in great num- 
bers on the surface of the soil or are turned up by the plow. Pottery- 
making groups have left abundant proof of their art in the potsherds 
of their villages, and sometimes in the offerings in their graves. 

* This article is intended to serve as an introduction to a series on the cultures of the 


prehistoric peoples of Minnesota which the author plans to contribute to this magazine 
from time to time. Ed. 
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Until rather recently it has been customary to accept all these vari- 
ous manifestations as simply Indian, although Indian occupation is 
known to have extended over a long period of time and many differ- 
ent groups of varying cultures are known to have come and gone, 
leaving traces of their presence behind them. Thus all mounds have 
been designated as Indian mounds, arrowheads as Indian arrowheads, 
etc., and many of us erroneously have assumed that all Indians know 
all about Indian culture. Minnesota Chippewa have often been ques- 
tioned regarding the mounds in their territory, despite the fact that, 
so far as is known, the Chippewa never have been mound builders. 

It is the province of the archaeologist to discover and study as many 
as possible of these material remains of the prehistoric Indian peoples 
in order to classify them into distinct cultural divisions or complexes, 
and to attempt to relate these complexes to one another from the point 
of view of relative advancement in civilization and of relative place 
in time. Another aim is to identify these complexes with historically 
known Indian tribes. 

Aided by funds contributed by some generous citizens of Minne- 
apolis, and assisted by the WPA, in 1941 the University of Minnesota 
completed its tenth season of archaeological research in Minne- 
sota.” Excavations have been made in nearly all parts of the state, and 
it is now possible to classify, in a general way, the cultural complexes 
of the state and to indicate the areas in which they are found. 

Archaeologists working in the Mississippi Valley agree that the 
late prehistoric Indian cultures of the area can be divided into two 
major groupings or “patterns,” which have been designated as the 
“Mississippi” and the “Woodland.” The chief difference between 
them is that the Mississippi pattern exhibits a higher degree of ad- 
vancement in civilization, its superiority resting in large measure 
upon a well-developed agriculture. Though the peoples of the Wood- 


* The university's program of archaeological research in Minnesota, which was in- 
augurated in 1932 under the direction of Dr. A. E. Jenks of the department of anthro- 
pology, has been directed by the present writer since 1938. The work was made possible 
as a result of aid given by the WPA and financial support contributed by a group of 
Minneapolis citizens, including James F. Bell, Mrs. Charles C. Bovey, Mrs. George C. 
Christian, Franklin M. Crosby, the late George D. Dayton, G. Nelson Dayton, Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, the late Frederick E. Murphy, Alfred F. Pillsbury, the late Charles S. Pills- 
bury, John S. Pillsbury, and Frederick B. Wells. 
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land pattern were not unfamiliar with agriculture, it did not play a 
particularly important role in their food economy, often being limited 
to the raising of tobacco. Their food supply was dependent chiefly 
upon hunting, fishing, and the gathering of wild vegetable foods. 
The greater emphasis on agriculture by the people of the Mississippi 

















ARROWHEADS OF THE WOODLAND AND Mississipp! PATTERNS 


pattern led to more stable communities and more permanent homes, 
as, for example, the great villages of large earth lodges found among 
the Mandan. It also led to the use of hoes and milling stones, and to 
the digging of pits in the villages for the storage of crops. These fea- 
tures are lacking in village sites of the Woodland pattern. 

Both groups depended primarily upon stone as the material from 
which to fashion cutting implements. By far the most abundant of 
these are the arrowheads, knives, and scrapers, all of which were 
made by chipping flint or other stone that fractures like flint. For sim- 
plicity of classification, the cutting implements which are chipped on 
both faces are called knives, and those which are chipped on one face 
only are called scrapers. A difference is found in the arrowheads of 
the two patterns. Woodland arrowheads have stems and are shoul- 
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dered or barbed — the forms that are commonly recognized as arrow- 
heads. Mississippi arrowheads are small, simple triangles, sometimes 
having a notch on each side near the base and, perhaps, in the middle 
of the base. Toward the end of the prehistoric period, the triangular 
arrowhead was introduced among some of the peoples of the Wood- 
land pattern and it was apparently on the way to displacing the 
older stemmed type. Thus the presence of triangular points in a 
Woodland site indicates that occupancy was relatively late. 

Both groups manufactured pottery vessels, and since clay vessels 
can have a wide range of shape and decoration, the pottery is espe- 
cially valuable in showing differences in the two groups and relation- 
ships within each. In general it may be said that Woodland vessels are 
simpler in shape, wide-mouthed, with rounded bodies and bases, or 
elongated bodies and pointed bases. Mississippi vessels have more 
sophisticated shapes, often having angular shoulders or angularly 
flared rims. They usually have handles at the rim and never have 
pointed bottoms. In both patterns the vessels are decorated around 
the rim or on the whole upper portion by markings made in the soft 
clay before firing. Vessels of the Mississippi pattern are decorated 
with incised lines, made by drawing a pointed stick along the surface. 
Woodland vessels occasionally have incised line decorations, but the 
characteristic decoration is made by impressing sticks, stamps, cords, 
or other objects into the clay. 

Burial customs were not as definite nor as enduring among the 
Indians as in our own culture, but they are valuable criteria in deter- 
mining cultural divisions. Though the prehistoric Indians occasion- 
ally employed cremation, their burials were of two main types, 
primary, with interment soon after death, and secondary, with the 
exposure of the corpse on a platform for a considerable period and the 
interment of the bones only. Mississippi burials were primary, but 
both types are found among Woodland burials. Interments were made 
in graves or in mounds, Of the thousands of mounds in Minnesota, 
only a few can be ascribed to the Mississippi pattern, all the rest be- 
longing to the Woodland pattern. 

Sites of the Woodland pattern, which presumably began with the 
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introduction of the idea of agriculture, are found in all parts of Minne- 
sota; and in the northern three-fourths of the state, this remained the 
only culture until the coming of the white man. In southern Minne- 
sota, however, the Woodland culture was superceded by the Missis- 
sippi. The dates of the introduction of these cultures into Minnesota 
are unknown, but the last of three divisions of the Mississippi pattern 
known to have existed in Minnesota endured until about 1700. 
Thus the Woodland sites of southern Minnesota are all relatively old, 
while the Woodland sites of northern Minnesota may be either rela- 
tively old or fairly recent. During the century or two before 1700, the 
Woodland culture of northern Minnesota and the Mississippi cul- 
ture of southern Minnesota were contemporaneous. 

Since manifestations of the Woodland pattern are found all over 
Minnesota, it is to be expected that certain areas will exhibit culture 
complexes that are distinctly different from those of other areas. At 
the present stage of archaeological research in Minnesota it is possible 
to subdivide the Woodland pattern on the basis of cultural differences 
into six major divisions, which are designated as “aspects.” The dif- 


ferences between them are sufficiently great to lead one to conclude 
that they are the products of different tribes or tribal groups. They 
are known as the Effigy Mound, the Judson, the Mille Lacs, the Head- 
waters Lakes, the Rainy River, and the Red River aspects. In future 
articles, these aspects of the Woodland pattern and some of their 
manifestations in Minnesota will be discussed. 
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PIONEER REUNIONS IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
Benjamin G. Leighton 


In Sr. Louis County in northern Minnesota, during a five-year period 
from 1938 to 1942, twenty-eight rural communities conducted pioneer 
reunions with the co-operation of the rural school system and the 
county superintendent of schools, Mr. Arthur Lampe. Under the 
leisure education department, which supervises all work of a recrea- 
tional, athletic, social, and cultural nature, these community events 
originated and developed. Through them the past, present, and fu- 
ture of each community was effectively depicted. Its history, the ac- 
complishments of its people, the hardships they endured together, 
traditions, tragedies, comedies, romances, and relations with and 
contributions to other communities, the state, the nation, and even 
the world at large were brought to light and dramatized. 

The pioneer reunions were found to have a place in a wartime as 
well as a peace-time program, for they gave definite recognition to the 
servicemen and women, whether they were absent or at home on 
furlough. These men and women are the pioneers of a new world 
now developing. In honoring its old settlers and its new pioneers, a 
community honors itself, takes on new life, and acquires a sense of 
well-being that is wholesome and stimulating. 

Gatherings to honor pioneers or pioneer occasions have been held 
in the United States for many generations. They have become identi- 
fied with the traditions and the folklore of many American areas. 
In St. Louis County, which was opened and settled scarcely more than 
fifty years ago, historical material was not difficult to assemble. Many 
of the original pioneers are still living in the communities they helped 
to found; many others could be located and brought back for the 
celebration. In many cases, the pioneer reunion involved the first 
attempt to gather historical data and preserve records for future use. 
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When a pioneer reunion was planned in a St. Louis County com- 
munity, at least one year was allowed for preparation. This much time 
is needed in order that the celebration can “grow,” and become thor- 
oughly understood and deeply rooted in the life of the community. 
Furthermore, it takes considerable time to prepare the various fea- 
tures, to secure the necessary historical data, to communicate with 
pioneers living elsewhere, and to line up effective programs. A com- 
munity leader from the St. Louis County leisure education depart- 
ment worked with the teachers in the local school and the residents 
of the community to plan the event. A community old settlers’ cele- 
bration association, established for the occasion, often became a per- 
manent organization. 

The association was made up of representatives of every local 
group — junior as well as adult—and as many people as possible 
were assigned to work on committees or given responsibilities and 
duties. Emphasis was placed upon respect and reverence for the ob- 
jectives of the celebration, and everyone was made to feel that it was 
a privilege to serve without receiving individual credit or recognition 
for his part in the organization and its plans. The reunion was con- 
ducted on its own merits, and not as an auxiliary of some other event 
such as a county fair or even a historical society meeting. The money, 
service, facilities, and effort needed to make the pioneer reunion a 
success were easily obtained because, like all the activities of the leisure 
education department of the St. Louis County schools, these celebra- 
tions were developed on a “self-helping, self-teaching, self-motivating, 
self-supporting, and self-governing” basis under intelligent guidance. 

Each pioneer reunion was an occasion that will long be remem- 
bered. Teachers, members of high school classes, and others gathered 
historical information chiefly by interviewing old settlers; this mate- 
rial was utilized in a souvenir booklet, which was published and dis- 
tributed in connection with the reunion. On the day of the gathering, 
a noonday dinner was served in the school or the community hall, 
with the pioneers as guests. It was followed by a program, which 
usually included a roll call, musical numbers, the introduction of the 
oldest living pioneer, the first teacher, the first child born in the com- 
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munity, and other interesting characters, talks on pioneer experiences 
by early residents of the community or of neighboring towns, and a 
pageant or a series of tableaux depicting early life in the locality. An 
exhibit of heirlooms, old pictures, and objects of historical interest was 
another feature of the celebration. 

Some of the items that appeared in the souvenir booklets issued in 
connection with the St. Louis County reunions are interesting and en- 
lightening. Most of the booklets were multigraphed. The material 
included sometimes was presented both in Finnish and English, for 
rural St. Louis County has large numbers of Finnish settlers, many 
of whom have never learned to read English. The Vermilion Lake 
booklet, which was issued in September, 1938, is dedicated to “the 
trail blazers and early pioneers who by their tireless labor have over- 
come the difficulties of living in trackless wilds, and who have seen 
an enterprising community develop from virgin forests where only 
Indians roamed, and who have set us an example of friendliness, co- 
operation, and goodwill.” Among the items that follow the dedication 
are a list of thirty-seven pioneers who were still living in the township 
in 1938, a memorial to those who had passed away, a roster of local 
men who served in the First World War, an account of the days when 
logging and homesteading were the only occupations, and many 
little stories of pioneer life. One of the latter tells how Peter Peyla filed 
on a homestead in 1896, was lost in the wilderness for four days, and 
finally reached Soudan minus supplies and most of his clothes. He did 
not return to build on his claim for five years. 

The Brookston people had exciting tales to tell of the forest fire 
that swept their region in 1918. Brimson, Fairbanks, Bassett, and 
Toimi, in the heart of the area of Finnish settlement, held a joint 
celebration in June, 1938. The souvenir booklet issued on this occasion 
under the editorship of Edwin Petrell and Hjalmer Kaikkonen was 
entitled Eramaan Oras (The Desert Seedling) Memorial Number, 
recalling a paper issued by a Finnish society that flourished in the 
vicinity from 1906 to 1914. 

The Gheen bulletin includes items about a Sioux-Chippewa battle 
at the portage east of Gheen, and about a couple who walked from 
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Tower in 1904, carrying their baby and often wading “in water above 
their knees.” Mrs. Hilma Ruohonen of the Sturgeon-Alango region 
north of Chisholm contributed a pathetic account of life in the 
northern wilderness. After she and her husband “were settled on our 
homestead in the beautiful nature’s forest, a man whom we did not 
know, came to chop down our trees and hauled them away, leaving 
only stumps in place of virgin pine,” according to Mrs. Ruohonen. 
After they lost “all this valuable timber,” four of their five children 
died of scarlet fever. Her husband died after a long illness, leaving 
her with one son. But she asserts that “regardless of the difficulties 
we have experienced, I would not exchange my present home for 
anything anyone could offer.” The humorous side of pioneer life is 
reflected in the story of a trip in an ox-drawn sleigh to Brimson, 
where a dance was in progress. “The going was slow,” writes the 
pioneer narrator. “On the wayside stood a haystack belonging to a 
neighbor and despite the commands and tow-tows at the reins, the 
ox steered its course to the haystack. There it ate its fill before pro- 
ceeding.” 

To serve as a guide for those interested in staging pioneer reunions, 
a few concrete suggestions are offered herewith. The following com- 
mittees should be appointed: general arrangements, history, heir- 
looms and antiques, pictures, refreshments, program and music, 
invitations, publicity, hospitality and housing, and finance. 

The committee on general arrangements should be made up of 
the chairmen of all other committees. It should help to organize, pro- 
mote, and co-ordinate all plans, and should appoint members of other 
committees. From time to time it should call general meetings to 
check on the progress of the work. It should see that all events are 
smoothly, effectively, and interestingly conducted. It should also de- 
fine the term “pioneer” as it applies to the home community, deter- 
mining whether a residence of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years or 
more is necessary in order to qualify for the pioneer status. Arrange- 
ments for the organization of a pioneer association should be made 
by this committee. 

The history committee should collect information about the early 
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years of the community, the origin of its name, the names and dates 
of arrival of the first settlers, the beginnings of schools, churches, 
stores, organizations, and the like, the building of roads and railroads, 
and various other types of historical data. Some of this information 
can be gathered by interviewing early settlers, who also should be 
encouraged to attend the reunion and to participate by recalling their 
experiences. Some of the material compiled should be presented to 
the audience on the day of the reunion; it should be given permanent 
form in a printed or multigraphed program or pamphlet, which will 
serve as a souvenir of the occasion. In the course of its work, the history 
committee should co-operate with the committees on pictures, heir- 
looms, and invitations. 

The committees on heirlooms and on pictures should locate and 
arrange to borrow for purposes of display heirlooms, antiques, and 
objects of historical interest and pictures of various kinds, including 
portraits, early photographs of the community, oil paintings, and the 
like. Many objects and pictures that reflect the early history of a com- 
munity can be found in the possession of its pioneers and their 
descendants. Members of committees that borrow such articles must 
be responsible for their care, for their proper display, and for their 
safe return to the original owners. These committees should arrange 
displays to be held on the day of the pioneer reunion. Attendants 
should be placed in charge of such displays and should be constantly 
on duty. An accurate record of all articles borrowed and displayed 
should be kept on cards. The following information should be re- 
corded: description of the article, name and address of owner, age of 
article, country of origin, and date of return to its owner. All articles 
borrowed for display should be returned to their owners immediately 
after the reunion. 

The committee on refreshments may arrange for a picnic, a ban- 
quet, or a reception. The nature of the refreshments to be served will 
depend upon the amount of money at the disposal of the committee. 
It may decide in advance upon an admission charge and estimate its 
income accordingly. If a reception is planned, pioneer women should 
be invited to preside at the tea table. 
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The program and music committee should not only invite speak- 
ers and musicians to participate in the program, but it should work 
out a schedule for the entire day’s activities. It should appoint a 
master of ceremonies, see that the program starts on time, and take 
care that it does not last too long. Arrangements can be made for a 
musical program while refreshments are being served. The music 
department of the local school should be invited to contribute to the 
musical entertainment, and pioneers or their descendants should be 
encouraged to perform the folk music of the lands from which they 
came. 

The committee on invitations should locate all former residents of 
the community, being careful not to overlook a single pioneer, and 
invite them to attend the reunion. Early teachers, pastors, and other 
community leaders who are invited to participate in the program 
should be asked to reply to their invitations. 

The committee on publicity should send announcements and 
stories about the reunion to newspapers and magazines published in 
the area and to local radio stations. 

The hospitality committee should provide housing for all visitors, 
including pioneers, who attend the reunion, and should arrange to 
meet all such individuals as they arrive. 

A record of all early settlers who attend the reunion should be 
kept for future reference. For this purpose an attendant should 
be constantly on duty during the day. He should record in a book the 
names and the dates of arrival in the community of all pioneers pres- 
ent, and if possible he should obtain their signatures. The people who 
sign such a roll may be among those invited to join a pioneers’ asso- 
ciation, which should be organized during the celebration. A slate of 
suggested officers may be prepared in advance. If possible, the presi- 
dent and secretary should be residents of the community. 

Other features that may be arranged for a pioneer reunion program 
include a service in memory of pioneers who have passed away, a 
roll call of living pioneers, a style show of costumes typical of the 
early days of the community, and community singing of old popular 
tunes and folk songs of national groups represented in the audience. 
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Pioneers should be given time to recall some of their early experiences 
and to visit with one another. Arrangements should be made to have 
a photographer present throughout the day. A written record of all 
that takes place in connection with the pioneer reunion should be 
preserved for use in planning future celebrations. 

The difficulties of early travel and transportation, the building of 
the first school, the establishment of churches, the beginnings of 
farming, industry, and trade, the delivery of mail, early markets, co- 
operative stores, and other pioneer enterprises —all were graphically 
and simply recalled in the St. Louis County pioneer reunions. It seems 
fitting to conclude this account by quoting from an address presented 
by the superintendent of schools at the pioneer reunion at Elmer on 
August 11, 1940: “Progress can be material — in terms of money, prop- 
erty, cleared land, roads, bridges,” he said. “But there is another kind 
of progress — in terms of better education, citizenship, health, whole- 
some use of leisure time, and those intangible things which relate to 
the human spirit.” 








Notes and Documents 


AN EARLY TALE OF THE FALLS OF 
ST. ANTHONY 


John T. Flanagan 


Tue Faxts of St. Anthony, ever since Father Hennepin’s memorable 
visit of 1680, have played a conspicuous role in picture and story, even 
though to later travelers reports of their romantic grandeur seem 
considerably exaggerated.’ But storytellers before the nineteenth cen- 
tury generally knew too little about the western country to dare to 
localize their tales there. Indeed it has been assumed that James 
Athearn Jones and William J. Snelling gave the first fictional currency 
to the Falls of St. Anthony in 1829 and 1830 by employing them as the 
scene of Indian legends.’ 

In 1825, however, there appeared in New York a collection of short 
stories entitled National Tales, edited by George Houston and pub- 
lished in two volumes. One of the eight stories in the second volume, 
all of which appeared anonymously, was “The Falls of St. Anthony,” 
which came “from the pen of a young gentleman of New-York.” * 
As the collection is little known, the following remarks are perhaps 
pertinent. 

The author begins by quoting two lines from Byron, then cir- 
cuitously introduces “the following tale, which we heard some years 
since; it has lost none of its interest through its age.” First introduced 
is the heroine Marguerite, a widow with two small children living in 


* Charles Lanman, for example, wrote in 1846: “These Falls are more famous than 
remarkable. . . . They are surrounded with prairie, and therefore easily approached 
from every direction.” A Summer in the Wilderness, 61 (New York, 1847). 

* See “Ampato Sapa,” in J. A. Jones, Tales of an Indian Camp, 2:189-197 (Lon- 
don, 1829); and ““Weenokhenchah Wandeeteckah,” in William J. Snelling, Tales of the 
Northwest, 197-212 (Boston, 1830). Each of these tales recounts how an Indian squaw 
commits suicide by allowing her canoe to dash over the falls rather than submit to a 
bigamous marriage. 

* George Houston, ed., National Tales, 2:146-168 (New York, 1825). The writer 
used a copy of volume 2 of this rare collection in the library of the University of Chi- 
cago. A third volume of tales was promised but apparently never appeared. 
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a straggling village on the bank of the Mississippi. As she wanders 
toward the river one day, the scenery, which around the falls is “strik- 
ingly romantic,” is pictured. In the center of the cataract is a small 
island covered with trees and shrubs. Cedars and pines form castles 
and battlements on the high bluffs. “The river, as it flows by these, 
reflects from its glittering surface the various other objects which 
adorn its banks — hills and valleys covered with the brightest gems 
of nature — the crowded forests and prairies waving gently with the 
breeze.” * 

As Marguerite stands on the brink of the water presumably admir- 
ing the prospect, she sees an Indian on a distant hill and correctly 
takes him to be a spy. She immediately warns the village. When the 
Indians attack at midnight, the aroused villagers easily drive them 
off. But Marguerite goes to succor the wounded and accidentally 
comes across a stricken Indian “bathed in gore” and wearing the 
“beautiful jet-black skin of the buffalo.” As she approaches him, he 
half rises and says: “He who made this deadly mark [@ sword cut], 
hath truly taken away my strength, and I am now your prisoner; still 
I fear nothing from you, for from your eye is reflected the benign ray 
of pity; yet even if thou would’st, I feel as if you could not save that 
life which is now so fast fleeting.” Despite this grandiloquence Mar- 
guerite nurses the wounded man, known as Telumah, back to health 
and he pledges his eternal gratitude. 

When Telumah returns to his people, he finds that they are about 
to renew the attack and, although he counsels against it, he is over- 
ruled. This time the foray is successful, the village is burned, and 
Marguerite and her children are at first rescued by Telumah and then 
made captives with him. At a tribal council the prisoners are con- 
demned to death. When Telumah hears this verdict, he faints. But 
later he recovers sufficiently to steal out of his own prison and to 
enter Marguerite’s. When the heroine confronts him again, she tear- 


*It is possible that the unknown author got some of his scenic notions from early 
pictures of the Falls of St. Anthony. An engraving of the falls, giving its height as 
thirty feet and its breadth as six hundred, appears in Jonathan Carver's Travels through 
the Interior Parts of North-America, 70 (London, 1778). A colored aquatint by John 
Hill, after a view “taken and coloured on the spot by Captain Watson of the British 
navy,” is in a portfolio of Picturesque Views of American Scenery (Philadelphia, 1820). 
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fully confides her children to his care and falls backwards, “a lifeless 
corpse.” Telumah also weeps but shows sufficient fortitude to seize the 
children and dash with them to a canoe. Down the Mississippi paddle 
pursued and pursuers, until finally Telumah maneuvers his frail craft 
into an eddy which leads to the island separating the falls, and there 
as he pants in safety he watches his savage enemies whirl over the 
rocks. Later an uncle of the children extricates the fugitives from their 
island, and as the story closes Telumah speaks: “Marguerite, your last 
request is obeyed!” 

Little comment is necessary. Obviously the anonymous author of 
this tale was overcome by the noble savage idea and he was negligent 
of fact. Chippewa and Sioux were not overly given to weeping, faint- 
ing, and soliloquizing except in the pages of romantic novelists. More- 
over, Indians did not attack at midnight, and they seldom wore 
jet-black buffalo robes. Worst error of all, there was certainly no village 
of white settlers at the Falls of St. Anthony before 1825. But none of 
these blunders apparently bothered the author. He had a romantic 
tale to tell and romantic scenery to apotheosize. 











Reviews of Books 


American History in Schools and Colleges: The Report of the Committee 
on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Epvcar B. Westey, di- 
rector of the committee. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1944. xiv, 148 p. $1.25.) 

Do Americans know their own history? For the past two years this 
question has been much discussed in the public press. Patriotic societies, 
luncheon clubs, and public-spirited organizations of many kinds have, 
in rising crescendo, answered it with a vigorous “No.” More recently the 
New York Times and national weeklies have opened their columns to 
the discussion. The climax was reached when the results of a test of 
information about American history administered to several thousand 
recent graduates of high schools were published. This seemed to prove 
that the charge was true. It seemed also to prove that the blame for this 
deplorable situation must be laid to the schools. 

Such a challenge could not be ignored. It was eminently proper that 
the question should be examined by the national associations of scholars 
and teachers of American history, for these are in a real sense the offi- 
cial custodians of our common responsibility in this matter. On the 
initiative of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, which was 
quickly joined by the American Historical Association and the National 
Council for Social Studies, a committee of fourteen, representing all sec- 
tions of the country and all school levels, was appointed to make a study 
of the matter. With the help of the Rockefeller Foundation, this com- 
mittee was enabled to carry through its work before the end of 1943. 
The report of its findings is contained in this little volume of scarcely 
more than a hundred pages. 

The language of this report is extraordinarily clear, direct, and vigor- 
ous. It examines all the charges and blinks at none of the facts. It scru- 
tinizes the results of the tests by which the work of the schools was 
condemned and likewise examines the test itself. It reports also the re- 
sults of a test of its own which was administered to a wide range of per- 
sons from high school students to individuals listed in Who’s Who. It 
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examines suggestions for improvement made in the public discussion 
and adds suggestions and recommendations of its own. Some of these 
recommendations, notably the minimum list of names and dates to be 
learned at the successive grade levels in which American history is 
taught, are certain to arouse discussion and debate. The committee 
makes no claims to omniscience nor even of final authority. The pun- 
gent, provocative style of its report frankly invites criticism and sugges- 
tions. 

The public will want to read and study this report. Both the public 
and the school authorities will find it profitable to discuss it chapter by 
chapter. If this is generally done, it will lead not only to the mutual 
understanding of the problems involved but — which is even more im- 
portant —to a great improvement in the effectiveness of school instruc- 
tion in American history. The committee apparently feels confident that 
such will be the case. 

It is well to warn the reader that this is no mere controversial state- 
ment. Despite its clear language, its brevity, and the relatively short time 
in which it was completed, this report is a major contribution to the 
understanding of this problem. The reviewer knows of no better state- 
ment in so brief a compass of why Americans should know their own 
history than is to be found in the second chapter of this report. It has 
drawn on the best of antecedent thought and added something of its 
own. Nor does the reviewer know of a clearer, wiser, or more practical 
method of making the successive courses in American history continu- 
ously interesting and effective than is set forth in chapter 6, however 
much difference of opinion may arise as to details. Likewise it will be 
hard to find anywhere a clearer statement of the distinctive function of 
American history as apart from social studies. These are among the out- 
standing contributions of the report. They reflect many years of careful 
study and maturity of thought applied to that study. We can thank the 
current controversy in the press as affording the opportunity for the publi- 
cation of this report. We can also thank that controversy for the relatively 
simple, vigorous, and clear language in which it is written — language 
intelligible alike to the public-spirited layman and the teacher. 

Readers of Minnesota History will find the report of added interest 
because of the prominent part taken in it by three members of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, now executive officer 
of the Amercian Historical Association, and Dean Theodore C. Blegen, 
until recently president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
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were co-chairmen of the committee, and Professor Edgar B. Wesley of 
the University of Minnesota was the director of the study. 
Aucust C. Krey 


A Short History of American Democracy. By Joun D. Hicks. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. xii, 858, xxxiv p. Illustrations, 
maps. $4.00.) 

A Short History of American Democracy. By Roy F. Nicuots and Jean- 
NETTE P. Nicuors. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1943- xvii, 626, Ixx p. Illustrations, maps. $4.00.) 

Twentieth Century United States: A History. By Jeannette P. NicHots. 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. Xiii, 435, |xxi p. 
Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


These volumes are excellent illustrations of the truism that each gen- 
eration must rewrite the nation’s history in the light of its own experi- 
ences. Today in a world at war people are finding it necessary to revise 
or to discard long-cherished ideas and beliefs. Democracy as practiced in 
the United States is being praised and criticized as never before. Events 
are moving so rapidly that their significance cannot yet be fully gauged. 
It is against this background of confusion and complexity that the pres- 
ent interpretations of the country’s past have been written. 

The volumes have much in common. Their purpose is to make the 
reader conscious of his heritage, to enable him to understand the present, 
and to equip him to meet intelligently a constantly changing future. 
Each volume is largely a condensation of earlier works. Dr. Hicks has 
drawn heavily upon his works on The Federal Union and The Ameri- 
can Nation, while the Nichols relied mainly on their Growth of 
American Democracy and The Republic of the United States. In all 
three cases, however, there has been rewriting and the addition of new 
material. Each of the authors feels vitally the value of the American 
experiment in democracy. Particularly do the Nichols keep ever before 
the reader the story of the early development and evolution of democ- 
racy in our society. 

Professor Hicks and the Nichols in A Short History of American 
Democracy cover the same ground—the European background of 
American history through Pearl Harbor, with some mention of a few 
of the highlights of 1942. The Nichols’ text is briefer than the other, and 
it sacrifices interesting detail accordingly. A definite liberal tone is ap- 
parent in the Nichols’ interpretation, whereas Mr. Hicks achieves greater 
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objectivity, yet without losing vitality of style. Both volumes devote more 
space to the later years than to the earlier period of American develop- 
ment. Mr. Hicks dispenses with the Colonial era and the Revolution in 
g8 pages; the Nichols manage it in 103 pages. The period from the 
Revolution through the Civil War receives 310 pages in the Hicks and 
152 pages in the Nichols volume. The years from 1865 to 1920 consume 
311 pages in the former and 232 pages in the latter book, while each 
gives 139 pages to the years from 1920 to 1942. All phases of American 
life, including the military, are adequately discussed. The Nichols have 
included sixteen pages of bibliography. Mr. Hicks, on the other hand, 
has confined himself to giving footnote references to supplementary read- 
ings throughout his text. The general format, illustrations, and maps of 
the Hicks volun.e are excellent and add much to the attractiveness of the 
book. The Nichols work suffers by comparison in these matters. Particu- 
larly are its maps lacking in uniformity and quality. Both, of course, 
have indexes. In addition, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, and lists of the presidents, vice-presidents, and cabinet members 
have been included by the Nichols in an appendix. 

Chapters 1 and 2 of the Twentieth Century United States were writ- 
ten solely for this work, in order to provide a background for an under- 
standing of the forces behind the 1900’s, and the final chapter is mainly 
new material. The rest of the book, essentially, appeared in the second 
volume of The Republic of the United States. Like that work, the pres- 
ent study is well done. The years 1918 to 1942 are allotted 200 out of a 
total of 435 pages. Selective bibliographies are appended to each chapter, 
and a book list is placed at the end of the volume. The Constitution, the 
presidential vote from 1900 to 1940, names of cabinet members, and 
the political complexion of Congress appear in the appendix. 

It is difficult to wax enthusiastic over textbooks. None of these vol- 
umes is a classic, yet each is a scholarly piece of work. Errors of fact and 
typesetting are practically nonexistent. Each can be recommended as a 
guide to a clearer understanding of why we are where we are today. 

Merritt E. JarcHow 


Canadian-American Relations, 1875-1911. By Cuarves CaLtan TANSILL, 
professor of American diplomatic history, Fordham University. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943. xi, 507 p. $3.50.) 


The volumes in the series The Relations of Canada and the United 
States offer abundant evidence of the extent and diversity of the contacts 
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between these two countries. Professor Tansill’s contribution to this series 
is a study of one period in the history of their diplomatic relations. This 
volume comprises a collection of monographic studies of the disputes re- 
lating to the North Atlantic fisheries, the Alaska boundary, and the fur- 
seal fisheries. It concludes with a short section on the agitation for 
commercial union and reciprocity, a topic which has .lso been examined 
in another volume of the series. Since there is no treatment of such mat- 
ters as the Plains Indian problem, extradition arrangements, and the 
International Joint Commission, it cannot be described as a complete 
diplomatic history of the period. The study is based on manuscript ma- 
terials in the depositories at Washington and Ottawa. Perhaps its most 
valuable feature is the exhaustive presentation of the American view- 
point, based to a considerable extent on the collections of private papers 
in the Library of Congress. 

The negotiations are presented in great detail, and their complexity 
demands a more thorough analysis and summary than the author pro- 
vides. Throughout the period, negotiations were complicated by Can- 
ada’s diplomatic dependence on the British government. The latter 
appears in this study in the role of a conciliator, seeking to produce 
harmony between the two neighbors. There is little emphasis on the 
trend of development during the period, or on the determinants of the 
policies of the three governments. In the preface reference is made to 
the effect of the business cycle, the foreign policy of Great Britain, and 
developing Canadian nationalism on the attitude of the dominion gov- 
ernment to the United States during the years covered. Other factors 
affecting that attitude could be added. The policies of a great power 
have a profound influence on public opinion in neighboring countries. 
Thus the tensions accompanying a dispute loomed larger and persisted 
longer in Canadian than in American minds. There was also the herit- 
age of fear of American expansionism which had been a factor in the 
Confederation movement. And at times there was that sheer love of 
competition for the resources of a continent, expressed in Canadian de- 
termination not to be beaten by the Yankees. It is disappointing that the 
extensive research embodied in this volume did not find expression in a 
fuller interpretation of negotiations which cannot be separated from a 
rich texture of Canadian-American contacts. 

Lewis H. THomas 
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Greek Revival Architecture in America: Being an Account of Important 
Trends in American Architecture and American Life Prior to the 
War Between the States. By Tatsot Hamutn. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1944. xiii, 439 p. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


“Everywhere that intensive research in the history of these lovely 
towns and villages has been carried on, the same story has been true; the 
beautiful churches, the handsome courthouses, the welcoming and digni- 
fied houses did not just happen—they were planned, and they were 
beautiful because someone had so conceived them and seen that they 
were built according to his conception.” It is this search for the person 
behind the building, his background and the ideas which he wished to 
express, that makes Talbot Hamlin’s study of early nineteenth-century 
American architecture so engrossing. He defines the Greek revival as 
the use of classic orders to aid in the development of buildings express- 
ing American ideals. The vogue became a national expression because 
of public sympathy with the contemporary struggle for Greek independ- 
ence and because of the emphasis on the classics in American education. 

The period was that of the frontier for Minnesota and its neighbors. 
“The settlers who built so many of the towns of Ohio and Michigan and 
Illinois and Tennessee were, many of them, not the picturesque pioneers 
of fiction; they were solid citizens with the polished background of New 
England or Maryland or Virginia behind them. . . . They were men 
who started academies and colleges in the town they created almost as 
soon as the forests had been cut down.” The author has synthesized local 
research into the story of national development. In a carved Greek god- 
dess on a Michigan farmhouse he sees an expression of the ideals of the 
settlers of the old Northwest Territory. 

There are few examples of Minnesota architecture — only scant men- 
tion of the St. Croix Valley and Mendota, evidence of the need for re- 
search and publication on the architectural history of this state. Many 
suggestions are given, however, for the appreciation and conservation of 
Minnesota pioneer architecture. Michigan’s activities in preserving its 
“architectural heritage” and “reconditioning a large number of Greek 
Revival monuments” are described. From varied sources, including 
plumbers’ advertisements and city directories, Mr. Hamlin has collected 
a vast amount of information, and the special character of each town he 
describes, as well as the personality of the architect or builder who 
worked there, becomes vivid and alive. Sightseers and students alike may 
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profit by the material found in the book, for it leaves the reader with a 
pleasant sense of continuity instead of the abrupt jerk of guidebook 
passages. 

All parts of the country are treated for the most part impartially, 
though the story of the West is somewhat abbreviated. A New York 
point of view lurks behind the comment that a Kansas mission of 1841 
is “as sure and well handled as though the building had stood five 
hundred miles to the east!” The author seems a bit surprised that the 
Mississippi was no barrier to the classic tradition. He does show that 
there was beauty in much of the West’s early architecture — that it can 
match in its way that of regions with a century or so more of building 
tradition to their credit. 

EvapENE Burris SwANSON 


David Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West (Indiana His- 
torical Collections, vol. 27). By Water B. Henprickson. (Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1943. xiii, 180 p. Illustrations. 


$2.00.) 


During his brief but active career as a pioneering American geologist, 
David Dale Owen made no conscious effort to lighten the task of any- 
one who might later choose to prepare his biography. He wrote no 
diaries or journals, and few of his letters appear to have been earmarked 
for preservation. Nevertheless, there are his scientific publications, tucked 
away in government reports now rarely consulted; these, together with 
contemporary reviews and sources relating to that strange adventure in 
science with which the Owen family and New Harmony, Indiana, are 
associated, form the bases of this reconstructed life history. In the hands 
of a writer familiar with the geological field, the meager sources have 
proved more than adequate; the biography has the ring of fidelity, and 
it rescues its subject, as the author hoped it would, from an undeserved 
obscurity. 

Even though posterity has judged Owen to be less than a great scien- 
tist, Professor Hendrickson’s book is a significant contribution. Open- 
ing in the Scottish home of the Owen family at New Lanark, the story 
shifts briefly to Switzerland and then to Glasgow, where the future geol- 
ogist was introduced to the physical sciences. Thereafter it centers about 
the New Harmony community, Owen’s principal, if not altogether sat- 
isfactory, headquarters until his death in 1860 at the age of fifty-three. 
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Although he organized and directed the first geological surveys of In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Arkansas, Owen is most renowned for his Report 
of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota (Philadelphia, 
1852). Professor Hendrickson’s appraisal of the report closely parallels 
that of N. H. Winchell, who states that it throws “the first real light 

. . on the geology and the present fauna and flora of Minnesota,” add- 
ing that the most valuable part of the Minnesota description was written 
by Dr. J. G. Norwood, one of Owen’s aides. 

The reader interested in history should not decide, on prima-facie 
evidence, that this biography is likely to prove too heavy in geology to 
suit his taste and understanding. The author has skillfully cleared the 
way for the layman, who will find here much to enlighten the cultural 
scene of the first part of the nineteenth century. 

David Dale Owen, it is pointed out, “propounded no new hypoth- 
eses; he wrote no exhaustive treatise on any subject; and he made no 
one geologic field his special study.” And he also made occasional mis- 
takes! A wholly understandable figure is Owen, although present-day 
geologists and geographers, concerned largely with regions already well 
mapped and investigated, may not comprehend the value of that degree 
of reconnaissance which, in the 1840's, permitted surveys of whole town- 
ships in a day’s time. 

Ratpx H. Brown 


Prairie Schooner Caravan. Edited by Lowry C. Wimserty. With an 
introduction by Dororny Canrietp Fisner. (Lincoln, University 
of Nebraska Press, 1943. 351 p. $3.00.) 


Since the demise of John T. Frederick’s Midland magazine some ten 
years ago, the Prairie Schooner is the leading Middle Western magazine 
issued on a noncommercial basis and devoted to the publication of meri- 
torious verse and prose. Under the competent editorship of Professor 
Lowry C. Wimberly of the University of Nebraska it has flourished 
since 1927 and has long been the vehicle of able but generally unknown 
writers. It is a regional magazine in the best sense of the term for, al- 
though it is particularly happy to print sound writing on Middle West- 
ern themes, it welcomes significant work of all kinds. 

The Prairie Schooner Anthology is an anthology of the best verse, ar- 
ticles, and short fiction published in the magazine during the last seven- 
teen years. Only one Minnesota author, Meridel Le Sueur, is represented, 
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but the reader will recognize the names of many of the contributors: 
August Derleth, the prolific Wisconsin Valley author; Mari Sandoz of 
Nebraska; Jesse Stuart, the Kentucky poet and novelist; Frank Luther 
Mott, the historian of American magazines; the proletarian novelist, Al- 
bert Halper; the distinguished Mississippi writer of short stories, Eudora 
Welty; and young poets like Edward Weismiller and Joseph Joel Keith. 
As in every anthology of creative writing, there is wide range here 
and considerable unevenness. The verse, generally short lyrics, is techni- 
cally competent but undistinguished. The articles set a high standard 
(for example, the sketch of the career of George Francis Train), and 
several of the short stories (notably those by Miss Sandoz, Miss Welty, 
and Miriam de Ford) are definitely superior to run-of-the-mill magazine 
fiction. The anthology is attractively printed on good stock, but it is 
bound in paper covers— probably one of the minor casualties of the 
war. The Prairie Schooner deserves a larger audience. 
Joun T. FLANAGAN 











Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


Tue soctety is described as Minnesota’s “Link With the Past” in an edi- 
torial published in the Minneapolis Star Journal for February 24. Al- 
though the “society is often taken for granted because it has grown with 
the state and is interwoven so tightly with its tradition,” reads the edi- 
torial, “it isn’t a static institution.” Its accomplishments through the 
years in the fields of collecting, display, and publication are briefly sur- 
veyed; and the reader is informed that the society now “has a new off- 
shoot: a division of school service.” The writer concludes that “the state 
is fortunate that its early settlers wrote their history as soon as it was 
made, more fortunate yet that a full record of it has been kept.” 


Evidence that the advantages to be gained from institutional member- 
ship are appreciated particularly in Koochiching County is to be found 
in the fact that every school in the county is now affiliated with the so- 
ciety through this type of membership. A list of these schools will appear 
in the September issue of Minnesota History. All have announced that 
they intend to participate in a school activity program now being worked 
out as a part of the society’s service for schools (see ante, p. 73). The 
program is intended particularly to aid teachers of American history and 
to suggest ways in which they can utilize the materials and backgrounds 
at hand in their own communities. In order to obtain ideas and sugges- 
tions for building up local historical collections and inaugurating local 
history work along other lines, five Koochiching County superintendents 
visited the Historical Building in St. Paul recently. 


Volumes 23 and 24 of Minnesota History have been bound and are 
now ready for distribution. Members of the society and subscribers to its 
publications who return the separate issues for 1942 and 1943 may ob- 
tain the bound volumes for seventy-five cents each, an amount which 
covers the cost of binding and shipping. Each volume includes four is- 
sues of the society’s quarterly, a table of contents, and an index. As long 
as the limited supply lasts, separate copies of the index for 1943 will be 
sent upon request free of charge to members and subscribers. 


Five members of the society’s staff — Mr. Beeson, Mr. Babcock, Miss 
Heilbron, Miss Krausnick, and Miss Nute — attended the annual meet- 
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ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in St. Louis from 
April 20 to 22. Miss Nute appeared on the program with a paper on “A 
Late Frontier of Settlement: Lake Superior’s North Shore.” As president 
of the association, Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Min- 
nesota graduate school, a former superintendent of the society, delivered 
the presidential address at the annual dinner of the association on April 
20. He took as his subject “Our Widening Province,” suggesting the 
ever expanding opportunities for research that are open to the historian, 
particularly in the fields of social and cultural history. He also advocated 
a central clearinghouse where the pooled findings of historians could be 
made available to scholars everywhere. 


Miss Nute’s volume on Lake Superior is announced for publication 
on July 31 by the Bobbs-Merrill Company of Indianapolis. It will form 
the second volume in the American Lakes Series edited by Milo M. 
Quaife. The first volume in the series, Fred Landon’s Lake Huron 
(398 p.), appeared early in 1944. It will be reviewed in a future issue of 
this magazine. 


Miss Heilbron’s article on “Walter Reed in Minnesota,” which ap- 
peared in the September issue of this magazine, has been reprinted in 
the March number of the Journal Lancet. 


Mr. Beeson is serving on the committee on membership of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association. Miss Nute has been appointed to 
the editorial board of the American Archivist, and she is a member of a 
committee on archival equipment of the Society of American Archivists. 
As a member of a committee on arrangements of a proposed Minnesota 
folk arts foundation, Miss Heilbron is helping to plan a folk arts con- 
ference to be held on the campus of the University of Minnesota in the 
fall. 


The thirty-six additions to the society’s active membership made in 
the three months from January 1 to March 31 include a life member, 
Richard P. Gale of Mound, a sustaining member, Gerald T. Mullin of 
Minneapolis, and the following annual members: Glen F. Alden of 
Avon, Illinois, Richard W. Bartsch of Camp Roberts, California, Mrs. 
Clara S. Basford of Minneapolis, Charles T. Burnley of St. Paul, Miss 
Rhoda Christensen of St. Paul, Theodore G. Driscoll of St. Paul, Leon- 
ard H. Frisch of Minneapolis, Dr. Alice H. Fuller of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Esther E. Giefer of St. Paul, Horace H. Glenn of Minneapolis, Harvey 
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W. Grimmer of St. Cloud, Dr. Russell R. Heim of Minneapolis, Alex 
Kyyhkynen of Duluth, Roy W. Larsen of Minneapolis, Miss Alice E. 
Leonard of Minneapolis, Dr. Francis W. Lynch of St. Paul, John W. 
Mathys of Minneapolis, Rev. Charles E. McColley of Cranston, Rhode 
Island, D. McLeod of Ontario, Canada, Mrs. Stanley E. Patterson of 
Duluth, Dr. Charles A. Reed of Minneapolis, Dr. William E. Rochford of 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Arthur C. Schaper of Minneapolis, Rolfe B. Schjoll 
of Minneapolis, Mrs. Blanche K. Severe of St. Paul, Mrs. Marion D. 
Shutter of Minneapolis, Clarence J. Thomas of St. Paul, Lewis H. Thomas 
of Minneapolis, Dr. Edward L. Tuohy of Duluth, Leslie E. Westin of 
Stillwater, Frederick P. Wheeler of Minneapolis, Edith B. Whitney of Vir- 
ginia, Frederick S. Winston of Minneapolis, and G. Aaron Youngquist 
of Minneapolis. 


Twenty Minnesota schools subscribed to the society’s publications dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944. They are the Boy River High School of 
Boy River, the Hector Public School of Hector, the Consolidated School 
District No. 18 of Isle, the Como Park and Murray high schools of St. 
Paul, and the following Minneapolis schools: Central High, Clara Bar- 
ton, Cleveland, Franklin Junior High, Hay, Jefferson Junior High, Jor- 
dan Junior High, Lyndale, Margaret Fuller, Miller Vocational High, 
Patrick Henry High, Robert Fulton, Roosevelt High, Sanford Junior 
High, and Sidney Pratt. 


During the three months from January 1 to March 31 the society lost 
six active members by death: E. A. Brown of Luverne on January 12, 
Willibald Eibner of New Ulm on January 13, William B. Getchell of 
Duluth on February 5, Lester B. Shippee of Minneapolis on February 9, 
William A. Laidlaw of St. Paul on March 7, and George P. Case of 
Minneapolis on March 11. 


One of the society’s unique treasures, Lincoln’s order for the execu- 
tion of the Sioux who were found guilty of participation in the outbreak 
of 1862, is reproduced in facsimile in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
February 12. Those who “want again to measure the stature of a great 
American” are advised to “wander up to the State Historical building 
and have a look at” this document. 


The society entertained members of the Twin City chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association on the evening of February 17, when that 
organization held its monthly meeting in the Historical Building. A talk 
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by Dr. Beeson, explaining the work of the society, was followed by a 
tour of the building. Special exhibits illustrative of the activities of the 
various divisions of the society were arranged for the benefit of the visi- 
tors. 


The acting superintendent spoke on the society’s relation to national 
groups in the state before a meeting of the Minnesota Finnish-American 
Historical Society in Minneapolis on January 15. Miss Nute discussed 
her work as curator of manuscripts before the newcomers’ section of the 
University of Minnesota Faculty Club on January 11; she explained 
“How a Historical Author Gathers Data” before the Outlook Club of 
Duluth on January 28; she spoke on “The Lake That Is Superior” be- 
fore the annual meeting of the society on January 10, the Colonial 
Dames of Minnesota meeting in St. Paul on February 9, and the Rotary 
Club of Port Arthur, Ontario, on March 28; she reviewed the story of 
Lake Superior before the University Women’s Club of Port Arthur on 
March 27; and she described the society’s resources for the history of 
Port Arthur and Fort William before a meeting of the Thunder Bay 
Historical Society at Fort William on March 29. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Catharine M. Sedgwick, whose report of the Rock Island Railroad ex- 
cursion of 1854 is herein reprinted to mark the ninetieth anniversary of 
the event, was a widely known novelist of the early nineteenth century. 
The American domestic novel is said to have had its beginning in her 
work, and she was a pioneer in the use of the American background 
for fiction, drawing upon the natural beauty and local life of her native 
New England for her settings. Her journey to the frontier West by rail 
and boat in the summer of 1854, when she was in her sixty-fifth year, 
marked one of her few departures from New England in the later dec- 
ades of her long life. 

As archaeologist in the department of anthropology of the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. Lloyd A. Wilford has been engaged in the study of 
“The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota” for more than a decade. He has 
participated in most of the important excavations made as part of the 
university’s program of archaeological research. Among his publications 
is an article giving “A Tentative Classification of the Prehistoric Cul- 


tures of Minnesota,” which appeared in American Antiquity for Janu- 
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ary, 1941. He plans to follow his present brief explanation of Minnesota’s 
prehistoric inhabitants and their cultures with articles on the Mille Lacs, 
Headwaters Lakes, and Rainy River aspects of those cultures. 

The second installment of the diary kept by Isaac L. Taylor while 
“Campaigning with the First Minnesota” appears in this issue. It has 
been edited by Miss Hazel C. Wolf of Peoria, Illinois (see ante, p. 75). 
The series of articles on “Minnesota History and the Schools” is con- 
tinued herein with an account of “Pioneer Reunions in St. Louis 
County” by Benjamin G. Leighton, who was director of the leisure 
education department of the St. Louis County rural schools from 1933 
to 1943. Previous to 1933 he was a teacher in the Minneapolis public 
schools and a director of recreation in Minneapolis and Hibbing. He is 
now assistant professor of rural sociology in Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York. Dr. John T. Flanagan of the department of English 
in the University of Minnesota was granted a leave of absence in 1943-44 
in order to accept a Guggenheim fellowship. He has spent some months 
during the winter at the Newberry Library in Chicago. In that city 
he found the little-known tale of the Falls of St. Anthony which he de- 
scribes in the “Notes and Documents” section. 

Among the reviewers contributing to the present issue are Dr. August 
C. Krey, professor of history in the University of Minnesota and a mem- 
ber of the society’s executive council; Lieutenant Merrill E. Jarchow of 
the United States Navy, an instructor in the pre-flight school at Iowa 
City; Mr. Lewis H. Thomas, a graduate student in history in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota whose home is in western Canada; Professor Ralph 
H. Brown of the department of geography in the University of Minne- 
sota; and Dr. Evadene Burris Swanson, a research assistant in the 
University of Minnesota department of fine arts whose articles and re- 
views appear frequently in this magazine. 


ACCESSIONS 


Mr. William H. Amerland of Wabasha has presented an extensive 
and valuable collection of autographs, consisting of eighteen volumes 
and more than fourteen hundred items. Many of the signatures are ac- 
companied by sketches, bits of poetry, bars of music, or remarks typical 
of the individuals represented, who reflect a wide range of interest and 
professional activity. Included, for example, are the autographs of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, William Howard Taft, John Philip 
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Sousa, Joseph F. Smith, Count Leo Tolstoy, Henry Clay, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Octave Thanet, and Robert E. 
Peary. Photographs, newspaper clippings, two boxes of letters relating 
to the collection, two scrapbooks, and a number of books on autograph 
collecting accompany the gift. Another important group of manuscripts 
received from Mr. Amerland consists of papers of Alexis Bailly, a pio- 
neer Minnesota fur trader who operated at Mendota before Henry H. 
Sibley’s arrival and who later settled at Wabasha. Included are two ac- 
count books covering the years 1826-27 and 1843-44, Indian credit books 
for 1826-27, 1832, and 1847, and numerous letters and receipts for the 
years from 1835 to 1848 signed mainly by Sibley, Major Lawrence Talia- 
ferro, and Joseph Laframboise. 


Letters, legal and financial records, clippings, and numerous other 
items dating from 1774 to 1929 comprise the papers of Thomas H. Dick- 
son and his wife, Elizabeth Gregory Dickson, which were presented to 
the society shortly before her death by their daughter, the late Anna M. 
Dickson of St. Paul. The collection, which fills three filing boxes, in- 
cludes many of the papers of the Reverend Casper R. Gregory, the 
donor’s maternal grandfather, who served as a Presbyterian minister at 
various places in New York and New Jersey; other items reflect the 
career of her paternal grandfather, James R. Dickson of Philadelphia. 
Of local interest are the papers of Thomas H. Dickson, who settled in 
St. Paul in 1879 and did much to promote the development of the area 
near Macalester College. Genealogical data about the Dickson, Gregory, 
and Montgomery families are to be found in the collection. 


The official journals kept from 1814 to 1822 by the American and 
British commissioners who, under the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, 
surveyed the boundary between the United States and Canada westward 
to the Lake of the Woods have been copied on filmslides for the society 
from the originals in the National Archives, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Thomas Riggs of Washington. Mr. Riggs served as one of the editors 
of The Unfortified Boundary (New York, 1943), which makes available 
the personal diary of the American agent of the commission, Major Jo- 
seph Delafield. The volume is reviewed ante, 24:341-343. With the jour- 
nals are filmslide copies of reports of the meetings of the commission 
and of letters written by Delafield between 1822 and 1827 to the secre- 
taries of state, John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. 
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A wealth of material on the Indians of Minnesota — Sioux, Chip- 
pewa, and Winnebago — from 1852 to 1866 is to be found in five boxes 
of papers of Clark W. Thompson, received through the courtesy of the 
La Crosse County Historical Society and of Mrs. Samuel Hyde of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Since the collection embraces the period from 1861 to 
1865, when Thompson was head of the northern Indian superintendency 
at St. Paul, it is particularly valuable as a source of information on the 
Sioux Outbreak and on the expeditions of the early 1860's westward into 
Dakota against the warring Sioux. The importance of the papers may be 
judged from the fact that they include numerous letters from such mis- 
sionaries to the Indians as Bishop Henry B. Whipple, Dr. Thomas S. 
Williamson, and the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs and his wife; from 
Indian agents like Thomas J. Galbraith, A. C. Morrill, and L. E. Webb; 
and from such prominent Minnesotans as Joseph R. Brown, Alexander 
Ramsey, Henry M. Rice, William Windom, Morton S. Wilkinson, Dr. 
William W. Mayo, and Henry H. Sibley. In one interesting and impor- 
tant letter dated October 24, 1863, Sibley describes his adventures as the 
leader of an expedition against the Sioux. Among the papers are six 
volumes kept by subagents to the Winnebago from 1852 to 1859. At least 
five of these volumes seem to contain records of goods sold to individual 
Indians at the Long Prairie Reservation. Thompson’s interest in pro- 
moting frontier transportation also is reflected in his papers, which con- 
tain material on J. C. Burbank and his stage company and on the history 
of the Root River Valley and Southern Minnesota Railroad. Many of 
the letters relate to Minnesota politics, in which Thompson played an 
important role. There is also much interesting material on the early his- 
tory of such southern Minnesota communities as Hokah, Rochester, 


Chatfield, and Caledonia. 


Financial and economic conditions in frontier Minnesota and the 
prices of land there are noted in two letters written in 1859 and 1860 by 
Edmund Mackintire of Houston County to Joel Eaton of Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts, received from the Symacchus Trading Company of Boston. 
For a thousand dollars, according to Mackintire, from twenty to thirty 
thousand acres of land could be purchased in Minnesota. 


Two scrapbooks kept from 1859 to 1890 by Alexander Ramsey Nin- 
inger of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a nephew and namesake of Minne- 
sota’s pioneer governor, have been received from Mrs. Meta Nininger of 
New York. Included is some of Nininger’s correspondence with Gov- 
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ernor Ramsey. In addition to letters, the scrapbooks contain newspaper 
clippings, commissions, school records, and material on Nininger’s Civil 
War service. 


Genealogical data about the family of Charles F. Johnson, a pioneer 
resident of Duluth, are recorded in an interesting family Bible published 
in Sweden in 1782, which has been presented by his daughter, Mrs. 
Afton B. Hilton of Duluth. With her gift is a translation of a letter 
written by Johnson in 1859, in which he describes his departure from 
Sweden six years earlier and his subsequent experiences. The letter was 
addressed to the writer’s grandmother in Sweden; it has been translated 
by his grandson, Mr. Carl F. Johnson of St. Paul. 


A commission as second lieutenant in the state militia issued to 
Charles Bachmann, a Carver County pioneer, in 1863, and his discharge 
papers of 1865 have been presented by his daughter, Mrs. Selma Tuchelt 
of St. Paul. 


Ex-governor A. O. Eberhart of Minnesota has presented a copy of 
his autobiography, entitled “The American Way of Life” and consisting 
of 138 typewritten pages. The narrative, which spans the period from 
the author’s birth in Sweden in 1870 to the present, deals largely with 
political events, state and national. 


An account book for the years from 1876 to 1883 and certificates of 
membership on the Minnesota state board of equalization dated August 
11, 1897, March 28, 1901, and April 20, 1903, have been added to the papers 
of Emerson Cole by Miss Vera Cole of Minneapolis (see ante, 22:423). 
With her gift are a number of miscellaneous items, including some rec- 
ords of the Oak Grove Tennis Club and a print issued in 1871 to advertise 
the Oak Grove House at Cedar Lake in Minneapolis. She also has pre- 
sented a toy magic lantern of an early type. 


Some material about the Windom and Hatch families, an article 
written by Henry Martyn Field at the time of William Windom’s death, 
letters written by Mrs. Ellen Towne Windom to her son William D. 
Windom between 1881 and 1906, and some newspaper clippings are 
among eleven items added to the Windom Papers by Mr. Roger L. Win- 
dom of Orlando, Florida. One of the clippings, published in 1889, when 
Windom became secretary of the treasury for the second time, includes a 
sketch of his career. 
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Mr. Will H. Harrison of Des Moines, Iowa, has presented a letter 
written on birchbark at Lake Itasca in 1891 by C. E. Harrison. The 
writer mentions a marker placed at the source of the Mississippi by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


Letters relating to legal matters in the St. Croix Valley written by 
Judge Otto W. Arnquist in 1896 and 1897 are included in a letterpress 
volume presented by Willis H. Miller of Hudson. Mr. Miller also has 
added some items for the decades from 1890 to 1920 to the papers of James 
A. Andrews (see ante, 24:165); he has presented some papers of J. G. 
Thompson of Hudson for the years from 1899 to 1902; and he has given 
a map of Madison, Wisconsin, probably published about 1860. 


Five scrapbooks of material relating to the activities of the St. Paul 
College Club from 1928 to 1939 have been received from its secretary, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Luedke of St. Paul. 


The minutes of the Kenwood Monday Club of Minneapolis, covering 
the years from 1931 to 1936, are recorded in a manuscript volume re- 
ceived from Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock of Minneapolis. It contains the 
attendance records and the treasurer’s reports of a women’s reading so- 
ciety. 


Notes on the history of lumbering and of forest fires on the North 
Shore of Lake Superior, prepared by John Fritzen and A. M. Erickson of 
the forestry division of the Minnesota department of conservation, are in- 
cluded with some reports received from the department through the 
courtesy of Mr. Lloyd L. Smith, Jr., of St. Paul. The remainder of the 
material relates to the work of the bureau of fisheries research and to fish- 
eries on the North Shore and on Lake Vermilion. 


A copy of a master’s thesis on “Pioneer Rivalries in Minnesota East, 
1650-1816,” prepared at Northwestern University in 1936 by Hannah B. 
Tilman of Eveleth, has been made on filmslides for the society. Another 
master’s thesis recently copied on films for the society’s collection is Paul 
B. Ingersoll’s study of “The Merritt Brothers and the Opening of the 


’ 


Mesabi Range,” submitted in the University of Chicago in 1928. 


Memorials of twenty deceased members of the Hennepin County Bar 
Association, read at a meeting of the organization on February 19, 1944, 
have been received through the courtesy of Mr. Charles B. Howard of 
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Minneapolis. Included is a memorial to a former president of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, Edward C. Gale. 


A rare pamphlet entitled History of Mankato Presbytery (Synod of 
Minnesota), 1867-1898, compiled by H. M. Palm (Worthington, 1898. 
72 p.), is the gift of the Reverend L. L. Smythe of Pine River. It contains 
an account of the organization of the presbytery in 1867, and traces the 
beginnings of Presbyterian church work in Minnesota back to 1834, when 
the Pond brothers arrived at Fort Snelling. Brief sketches of each church 
in the presbytery are presented, and the names of ministers, with records 
of their services, are listed alphabetically. This pamphlet, which has long 
been out of print, is a welcome addition to the society’s collection of ma- 
terial on pioneer churches. 


A copy of Joze Zavertnik’s Amerifki Slovenci (Chicago, 1925), 
which contains a wealth of information about the Slovenians in the 
United States, has been received from the Slovene National Benefit So- 
ciety. A separate chapter is devoted to the Slovenians in each state of the 
Union. Brief histories of the Slovenian settlements at Biwabik, Chisholm, 
Duluth, Ely, and Gilbert, and sketches of several missionaries, including 
Father Francis Pierz, are presented in the Minnesota chapter. 


About three hundred and sixty items are included in a valuable col- 
lection of patriotic covers of the Civil War period, assembled by the late 
Colonel Charles H. Graves of Duluth and presented in his memory by 
his widow, who resides in Santa Barbara, California. Most of these en- 
velopes bear highly colored lithographic decorations. Military camps, 
battle scenes, cities, flags, and patriotic emblems are pictured on many of 
the covers; some bear portraits of Lincoln and other Union leaders; oth- 
ers show caricatures of individuals or satirize contemporary situations; 
and some are decorated with the insignia of specific regiments or indi- 
vidual states. Included in the gift are some Confederate bonds and some 
photographs and engravings of the Civil War period. A brief descriptive 
account of the collection, by Falsum Russell, appears in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for April 16. 


A small sewing machine that was operated by hand, dating from 1858, 
and a machine for knitting stockings, manufactured in 1867, are the 
gifts of Mrs. Chester E. Riebeth and Mr. Webster W. Benton of Min- 


neapolis. 
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A crayon portrait of the Reverend Samuel W. Pond made late in his 
life and an oil painting of the Pond house and mission at Shakopee have 
been presented by Mrs. George Pond of St. Paul in the name of the Pond 
family. Other recent additions to the picture collection include a photo- 
graphic copy of a sketch of Fisher’s Landing in 1885, from Mr. R. G. 
Dunlava of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; eight photographs taken dur- 
ing an old-time threshing party near Montgomery in October, 1943, from 
Mr. Joseph R. Rynda, Jr., of Montgomery; a crayon portrait of Charles 
Friend, from Mr. William Friend of St. Paul; a photograph of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Goiffon, a pioneer Minnesota priest, from Mr. Charles 
Tereau of St. Paul; and a photograph of Governor Stephen Miller, from 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Wieland of Berkeley, California. 


Recently acquired publications of historical and genealogical societies 
include a Register of Members and Ancestors of Piscataqua Pioneers, 
1623-1775 (Exeter, New Hampshire, 1942. 72 p.); The Huguenot, 
which appears as number 11 of the Pudlications of the Huguenot Society 
of the Founders of Manakin in the Colony of Virginia (Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, 1943. 154 p.); Recueil de généalogies des Comtés de Charlevoix et 
Saguenay depuis l’origine jusqu’a 1939, issued as number 5 of the Pudli- 
cations of the Societé Historique du Saguenay (1941. 594 p.); and An- 
cestral Records, 1931-1936 of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1937. 144 p.). Vol- 
umes g and 10 of the American Genealogical Index, in which surnames 
begining with the letter “D” are indexed, have also been added to the 
society’s collection. 

Among the genealogies received during the first quarter of 1944 are 
two of special Minnesota interest. Archibald W. McKinstry, who was 
editor and publisher of the Faribault Republican from 1866 to 1912, and 
his daughter, Grace E. McKinstry, an artist of national fame, are in- 
cluded in the Genealogy of the Descendants of Perseus and Grace ( Wil- 
liams) McKinstry of Chicopee, Massachusetts, by Ruth E. McKinstry 
(Chicopee, 1943. 21 p.). Twelve Generations of Farleys, by Jesse K. 
Farley, Jr. (Evanston, Illinois, 1943. 251 p.), contains a chapter on Jesse 
Preston Farley, who was appointed receiver of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad in 1873 and was later involved in litigation with James J. Hill 
and Norman W. Kittson. Excerpts from reports of the case of Farley v. 
Hill, as published in the Dubuque Herald from 1879 to 1893, appear in 
an appendix. 
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Both New England and Southern families are well represented in 
newly acquired genealogies. Among the volumes dealing with New 
England families are: The Descendants of John Ball of Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1630-1635 by Frank D. Warren (Boston, 1932. 161 p.); The 
Crockett Family of New England by Leon O. Crockett (Camden, Maine, 
1943. 47 p-); A Genealogy of the Dillingham Family of New England 
by Winthrop Alexander (East Lynn, Massachusetts, 1943. 270 p.); The 
Descendants of Alexander Drummond of Georgetown, Maine, by Josiah 
H. Drummond (Brattleboro, Vermont, 1942. 171 p.); The Nicholas 
Frost Family by John E. Frost (Milford, New Hampshire, 1943. 142 p.); 
Genealogy of the Starbird-Starbard Family by Alfred A. Starbird (Bur- 
lington, Vermont, 1943. 179 p.); and The Family of Bray Wilkins by 
William C. Hill (Milford, New Hampshire, 1943. 213 p.). Genealogies 
of Southern families include: Major John Davidson of “Rural Hill” 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. by Chalmers G. Davidson (Charlotte, North 
Carolina, 1943. 93 p.); Descendants of Solomon Langston of Laurens 
County, South Carolina, through His Son, Bennett by Carroll A. Lang- 
ston ( Williamsville, Illinois, 1942. 46 p.); The Nunn Family by Charles 
G. Nunn (Milwaukee, 1939. 64 p.); Daniel Perrin, “The Huguenot,” 
and His Descendants in America by C. E. Perrine (Raritan, Illinois, 
1942. 44 p.); General Griffith Rutherford and Allied Families by Min- 
nie R. H. Long (Milwaukee, 1942. 194 p.); Root and Branch of the Sale 
Tree in America by Dorothea S. Goodman (Fairfield, Iowa, 1939. 116 
p.); The Smartt and Descendant Families by J. Findley Smartt (St. 
Louis, 1943. 216 p.); and Descendants of John Sutton and His Wife, 
Temperance Lane by Carrie T. Goldsborough and Anna G. Fisher (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1941. 179 p.). 

Other genealogies received recently include: The Bebout Family in 
Flanders and North America by Alexander C. Flick (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1943. 80 p.); The Bolich Family in America, with Genealogies, by 
Mary M. Bolich (Allentown, Pennsylvania, 1939. 142 p.); Emanuel Cory- 
ell of Lambertville, New Jersey, and His Descendants by Ingham 
Coryell (Philadelphia, 1943. 35 p.); Genealogy of the Farmer, Cox and 
Hopkins Families of Fayette County, Illinois by Estelle M. Harrington 
(St. Louis, Missouri, 1942. 105 p.); Captain John Hatfield, a Genealogy 
of the Descendants of Captain John Hatfield, Loyalist by Abraham Hat- 
field (Rutland, Vermont, 1943. 103 p.); Iseli Family Genealogy by R. 
Kenneth Gnagi (Monroe, Wisconsin, 1942. 52 p.); Descendants of Rev. 
Amos Prentice (1804-1849) by John K. Prentice (Barrington, Illinois, 
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1942. 54 p.); Introduction, Raub Family History by Edward B. Raub 
(Indianapolis, Indiana, 1943. 9 p.); The Descendants of Robert Shaw 
Sturgis and Susan Brimmer Inches by Charles I. Sturgis (Philadelphia, 
1943. 40p.); and Descendants of James Welch, Soldier in King Philip's 
War, 1675-76 by Charles B. Welch (Tacoma, Washington, 1943. 21 p.). 
Of the local histories received recently, those most useful to the gene- 
alogist are: History of Epping, New Hampshire, 1741-1941 by John J. 
Tilton (1941. 84 p.); Major John Fenwick, Colonizer and Founder of 
the First Permanent English Speaking Colony on the Delaware River, 
Salem County, New Jersey, 1675 by Frank H. Stewart (Woodbury, New 
Jersey, 1939. 74 p.); Pioneer History of Greene County, Pennsylvania by 
L. K. Evans (Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 1941. 177 p.); The Providence 
Oath of Allegiance and Its Signers, 1651-2 by Richard L. Bowen (Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, 1943. 92 p.); Records from the Area to be Flooded 
by the Santee Cooper Project in South Carolina by Martha B. Carson 
(Chester, South Carolina, 1942. 44 p.); and Potomac Interlude, The 
Story of Woodlawn Mansion and the Mount Vernon Neighborhood, 
1846-1943 by Dorothy T. Muir (Washington, 1943. 198 p.).  L.F. 











News and Comment 


WueruHer “historical societies are reaching, as well as they might, the 
grade school and high school teachers of the country and, through them, 
the youth upon whom the future of the land depends” is questioned by 
James W. Moffitt in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March. 
Mr. Moffitt, who is secretary of the State Historical Society of Oklahoma, 
contributes to the “Teacher’s Section” of the Review a discussion of 
“Historical Societies and American History.” Although he calls attention 
to guides and handbooks issued to meet school needs, he expresses the 
conviction that there are “many things which still could be done to bring 
the historical society closer to the actual teaching of our nation’s narra- 
tive.” Mr. Moffitt believes that in order “to render the best help to the 
horde of young Americans, the state historical society must learn to know 
actual classroom needs and then proceed in the light of those needs.” 
Among the practical suggestions offered is one for an “annual conference 
for teachers . . . at which the practicing teacher could bring her sugges- 
tions, questions, and comments and at which the society could extend its 
manifold services.” That it is the duty of the historical society “to dis- 
seminate historical information on every level of learning” is the belief of 
the writer. “If there is a widespread lack of interest in United States his- 
tory,” he asserts, “it is the responsibility of historical societies, as well as 
of the schools and colleges, to help correct this situation.” 


What the Texas State Historical Association is doing to promote the 
study of local history in the schools of the state is vividly reflected in the 
Junior Historian, a publication issued for high school students who be- 
long to the association’s junior branch. The January number contains a 
number of essays by junior members and an announcement of the “1944 
writing contest.” For papers and articles on various phases of Texas his- 
tory, prizes having a total value of $445.00 are offered, but it is specified 
that “part of each award will be made in good current Texas books.” In 
an editorial, Professor Carl C. Rister of the University of Oklahoma sug- 
gests that “Local chapters of the Junior Historians could well afford to 
promote a community pioneer day . . . pointed toward re-evaluating 
pioneer life and its contributions to our present culture.” That pioneer 
reunions and celebrations have long been held in co-operation with the 
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schools in one Minnesota county is brought out in another section of Min- 
nesota History by Mr. B. G. Leighton, who presents some specific sug- 
gestions to be followed in planning such an event. 


The teaching of local history in the states of the Pacific Northwest is 
being forwarded by the publication of the Junior Historical Journal, a 
periodical which is “used by 25,000 eighth and ninth grade boys and 
girls in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, British Colum- 
bia, and Alaska.” The March number, which is designated as a “School 
Number,” is devoted to articles on early education in the region, with 
accounts of the pioneer schools at Fort Vancouver, in Washington, in 
Portland, and in Seattle, of “Log Cabin ‘Scholars,’” of “Indian Pupils,” 
and of early textbooks. Early colleges and universities of the area also are 


described. 


The text of a radio program on “History in Schools and Colleges,” 
which was broadcast over station WLB on February 11, has been issued 
in multigraphed form by the Key Center of War Information of the 
University of Minnesota extension division as number 65 of its Special 
Bulletins. Participating in the discussion were Professors August C. Krey 
and George M. Stephenson of the department of history, Mr. William 
Cartwright, and Mr. Arthur Naftalin. 


In a stimulating little volume of essays entitled History and Its Neigh- 
bors (1942. 197 p.), Edward M. Hulme suggests that “in the sense of 
being helpful to her, and also of being helped by her, most studies” may 
be designated as “neighbors of history.” About a third of his book is de- 
voted to concise discussions of the relation to history of such studies as 
astronomy, geology, geography, biology, archaeology, anthropology, lit- 
erature, sociology, economics, psychology, heraldry, numismatics, and 
genealogy. 


The belief that “if supremely well done, the historical novel, by pre- 
senting the past dramatically, actually gives the reader a more vivid, 
adequate, and significant apprehension of past epochs than does the his- 
torian, who conveys facts about them” is expressed by Hervey Allen in a 
discussion of “History and the Novel” appearing in the Atlantic Monthly 
for February. Mr. Allen reminds his readers of the limitations placed 
upon the historian by the fact that he is “morally bound not to vary or to 
rearrange his data so as to depart from the literal, factual truth in time, 
place, or person.” Since the novelist “appeals to the imagination and emo- 
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tions,” however, he is “under obligation to alter facts, circumstances, 
people, and even dates” because he is “morally bound, as a good crafts- 
man, to give his readers as complete an illusion as possible of having 
lived in the past.” 


“The westward movement did more than turn the eyes of the restless 
and the ambitious across the Alleghenies; to the writer of historical fic- 
tion the opening of the Northwest Territory meant new and untouched 
material, unfamiliar traditions and legends, fresh characters, significant 
movements to assess.” Thus writes John T. Flanagan in the introduction 
to his detailed study of “The Middle Western Historical Novel,” which 
appears in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for March. 
Dr. Flanagan groups under two headings — “Politics and War” and “So- 
cial and Economic Life’ —the many works of fiction published after 
“novelists discovered the vast opportunities inherent in the history and 
geography of that enormous region stretching westward toward the 
Rockies and from the Ohio River to Canada.” His review will serve as a 
useful guide to all who are interested in western literature. The writer 
gives the impression, however, that most of the stories he discusses are 
more valuable as historical documents than as literature, for he concludes 
that the “middle western historical novel has not, on the whole, been a 
triumph of art and realism.” Among the many unexploited themes that 
“have still not found their storytellers,’ Dr. Flanagan suggests life in the 
northern lumber camps and in the Mesabi Range country, the “rise of 
middle western metropolises,” and the dramatic situations arising from 
the “heterogeneous racial mixtures of Wisconsin and Iowa and Minne- 
sota.” 


A number of titles of Minnesota and Northwest interest are included 
among unpublished doctoral dissertations in American history accepted 
by American universities in 1942-43, which are listed in the March num- 
ber of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Included, for example, is 
Leola M. Nelson’s thesis on “F. Melius Christiansen: A Study of His 
Life and Work as a Norwegian-American Contribution to American 
Culture,” submitted in the University of Iowa. Listed also are Arlow W. 
Anderson’s “The Scandinavian Immigrants and American Public Affairs, 
1840 to 1872” (Northwestern), John H. Haefner’s “The West as Seen 
through Frontier Biography” (Iowa), George H. McCune’s “Extension 
of the Telegraph in the Northwest, 1850-1880” (Minnesota), and Horace 
S. Merrill’s “Bourbon Democracy of the Upper Middle West, 1865-1896” 
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(Wisconsin). The most recent List of Doctoral Dissertations in History 
Now in Progress at Universities in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada has just appeared as volume 3 of the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1941 (Washington, 1943. 59 p.). 
Subjects of special significance for Minnesota and the Northwest on this 
list include “The Diary of Ignatius Donnelly” edited by Theodore Ny- 
dahl (Minnesota), “Political Irregularity in Wisconsin and Minnesota” 
by Roy W. Oppegard (Wisconsin), “The Progressive Movement in Min- 
nesota, 1900-12” by Wilfred O. Stout, Jr. (Princeton), “The Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota” by Renata R. Wasson (Minnesota), “History 
of the Minnesota Dairy Industry” by Everett E. Edwards (Harvard), 
“Construction and Development of Wisconsin Railroads before the Civil 
War” by John F. Stover (Wisconsin), and “The Frontier Doctor in the 
Old Northwest” by Paul M. Davis (Iowa). 


An attempt to explain the presence of a “Runic Inscription on No 
Man’s Land,” an island south of Martha’s Vineyard, is made by Hjalmar 
Rued Holand in the New England Quarterly for March. The inscription, 
which relates to Leif Erikson’s exploits on the north Atlantic coast, was 
found in 1926 on a boulder on the beach of the island. During the hurri- 
cane of 1938 the boulder was swept into the ocean. 


The issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly for the fall of 1943 is 
devoted to a reprint of Jean Penicaut’s “Annals of Louisiana from 1698 
to 1722.” The material is drawn from B. F. French’s Historical Collec- 
tions of Louisiana, which is not generally accessible in Alabama. In an 
introductory note, the editor of the Quarterly expresses the hope that by 
making this narrative available in school libraries, interest in state and 
regional history may be aroused. 


The missionary activities in Minnesota and the Northwest as well as 
in other parts of the United States and in Canada of such Catholic or- 
ganizations as the French Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Austrian Leopoldinen-Stiftung, and the Bavarian Ludwig-Missionsverein 
are surveyed by Theodore Roemer in a recent volume entitled Ten Dec- 
ades of Alms (St. Louis, 1942. 322 p.). Much information about Min- 
nesota missionaries, like Baraga and Pierz, is included, and the story of 
the Minnesota dioceses is traced. Father Roemer also is the author of a 
history of the parish of Saint Joseph in Appleton (1943. 306 p.), which 
he offers as an example of the “development of the [Catholic] Church 
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in the United States.” The volume represents a substantial contribution 
to the recorded local history of eastern Wisconsin, and it might well 
serve as a model in the preparation of other parish histories. 


In an article entitled “Bishop Baraga: Slav Sanctity in Action,” ap- 
pearing in the Slavonic Monthly for January, 1943, Frederick A. Orehek 
notes that the seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of the first bishop of 
Marquette occurred on January 19, 1943. Baraga’s contributions both as 
a missionary and as a student of the Ojibway language are reviewed. 
Some attention is given also to his activities in encouraging immigration. 
A list of “Slovene clergy” who followed Baraga across the Atlantic in- 
cludes the names of two Minnesota missionaries, Fathers Francis Pierz 
and Joseph Buh. These men, according to the writer, were in turn “re- 
sponsible for the first group of fifty immigrants that started out from 
Slovenia and arrived in America in 1865 to found the initial Slovene 
settlement in Brockway, Minnesota.” The townsite of Brockway in 
Stearns County has since been absorbed by the village of St. Stephen. 


An unusual aspect of fur trade history is suggested by the title of 
Oscar Lewis’ monograph on The Effects of White Contact upon Black- 
foot Culture, with Special Reference to the Role of the Fur Trade, which 
has been published by the American Ethnological Society (New York, 
1942. 73 p-). In considering the historical backgrounds for his subject, 
the author deals with traders and trading posts both in the United States 
and in Canada. The “Effects of the Fur Trade upon the Blackfoot” cul- 
ture, social customs, religion, and warfare are then described. 


The Minnesota and Wisconsin backgrounds of the Reverend Philip 
Gordon are mentioned in a recent pamphlet entitled Outline for Biogra- 
phy of a Chippewa Indian Who Became a Catholic Priest (1943. 43 p.). 
As a boy, Father Gordon lived in Sherburne County, and among the 
schools he attended were St. Paul Seminary and St. John’s University at 
Collegeville. 


A program of Swedish-American sociological research, inaugurated 
by Mr. Albin Widen in 1935 when he came to the United States from 
Sweden as a fellow of the American Scandinavian Foundation, is being 
continued by Mr. Widen from his Minneapolis office. He has announced 
that the purpose of his research “is to collect material for an exhaustive 
study of Swedish-America from an historical as well as a sociological 
point of view.” He hopes to be able “to make clear what Swedish- 
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America really is and what the Swedish immigrants have given to Amer- 
ica, not only of human material but also of cultural traditions.” He has 
called upon Swedish-Americans generally to co-operate with him by fill- 
ing out a questionnaire, which he has distributed widely. 


The centennial of the Norwegian Lutheran church in America was 
commemorated by various church groups during the summer of 1943, 
when a number of publications relating to its history were issued. The 
“Centennial Address” presented on June 20, 1943, by the Reverend T. F. 
Gullixson at Muskego, Wisconsin, where the first church of this denomi- 
nation was erected in 1843, was published as number 1 of the Centennial 
Commemoration Papers (11 p.). This address and numbers 2 and 3 in 
the same series, prepared by Joseph R. Hestenes and S. J. Fretheim, relate 
to the history of the little log church erected at Muskego and the leaders 
of the denomination. The church structure was later removed to St. Paul, 
where it is preserved on the campus of the Luther Theological Seminary. 


Frank B. Kellogg is an important figure in John E. Stoner’s recently 
published study of S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris (Chicago, 1943. 


‘ 


368 p.), which the author describes in his preface as a “contribution to 
the history of one phase of the long struggle of mankind to learn to live 
in peace.” The many references to the Minnesota senator in the index 
suggest the importance of this work for a study of his career. There is 
every indication that the Levinson Papers in the library of the University 
of Chicago, on which much of the present work is based, must be rich 
in material relating to Kellogg. One of Dr. Stoner’s objects in the present 
study is to explain how the “outlawry-of-war movement, which began in 
Levinson’s mind,” influenced the negotiation and ratification of the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact. 


A valuable contribution to American transportation history is made 
by Henry Ladd Smith in his volume entitled Airways: The History of 
Commercial Aviation in the United States (New York, 1942. 430 p.). 
It is perhaps the most convenient source available on Northwest aviation 
history, for in an appendix the author provides concise sketches of North- 
west Airlines and of Mid-Continent Airlines, both of which operate lines 
into the Twin Cities. The development of the former line from a mail 
route between Chicago and the Twin Cities into one of the country’s 
great passenger lines is traced in some detail. Such pioneers in aviation as 
Charles Dickinson and Colonel L. H. Brittin figure prominently in the 
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story of Northwest Airlines as recorded by Mr. Smith. The book has 
many useful features, including a chronology, bibliographical notes, and 
the texts of some of the early laws relating to air mail. 


In A Brief History of the Chicago and North Western Line recently 
published by that railroad (1942. 19 p.), the stories of several earlier 
western roads that consolidated in 1864 to form the present system are 
reviewed. The earliest of the group, the Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad, was chartered in 1836, according to this account. An interesting 
feature of the pamphlet is the illustrations, which include views of the 
line’s early stations, pictures of early locomotives, and views of the in- 
teriors of dining and parlor cars of the 1870's. 

Some reminiscences of “Old Railroad Days” in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and other states of the Northwest are contributed by Walter Flanders of 
Rochester to the Mark Twain Quarterly for the summer and fall of 1943. 
The writer’s railroading career opened in 1885, when he began to work 
for the Northwestern road at Green Bay, Wisconsin; and it continued 
until an accident brought his active career to an abrupt close twenty-five 
years later at Rochester. Among the early jobs described is one on which 
the writer was required “to shuttle back and forth between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis with cuts of cars” for the Great Northern. 

Those interested in river and steamboating history will find useful a 
glossary of “Steamboat Terms” with which Frederick Way, Jr., concludes 
his recent volume, Pilotin’ Comes Natural (New York, 1943). The nar- 
rative deals largely with steamboating on the Ohio, but most of the 
terms defined apply to all inland waters. 


The Red River cart trade, the activities of the International Joint Com- 
mission, the Canadian boundary, and the Lake Superior iron deposits are 
among the topics of Northwest and Minnesota interest mentioned in 
Years of This Land: A Geographical History of the United States by 
Hermann R. Muelder and David M. Delo (New York, 1943. 243 p.). 
Within such limited space, the discussion is necessarily general. The only 
Minnesota topic that receives more than passing comment is the dis- 
covery and development of the Mesabi Range. 


To call attention to the “Centennial of Iron Ore Discovery in the 
Lake Superior District,” the St. Louis County Independent is publishing 
a review of iron mining in the area during the past century. The first 
installment, which appears in the issue for February 18, opens with the 
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story of the first ore discovery near Ishpeming, Michigan, on September 
19, 1844. Credit for the spectacular find is given to W. A. Burt of the 
United States Geological Survey. Later installments deal with the exploi- 
tation of the Michigan deposits, the development of transportation facili- 
ties, the discovery of the Minnesota ranges, including the Mesabi in 1892, 
and the growth of the steel industry. In its issue for March 17 the /nde- 
pendent includes a picture of a primitive furnace erected near Ishpeming 
in 1864, and announces its recent purchase and proposed restoration by 


the Inland Stee! Company. 


Much of Stanley F. Horn’s recent volume on This Fascinating Lum- 
ber Business (Indianapolis, 1943) is devoted to discussions of such topics 
as modern lumbering methods, the manufacture of “forest products,” 
their distribution, lumbering techniques, and the like. He gives only 
slight attention to the backgrounds of the industry, particularly in the 
Middle West and Minnesota. In a section of less than four pages on “The 
Lake States,” the author mentions some of Minnesota’s pioneer lum- 
bering families, including the Weyerhaeusers. 


As a special feature of a celebration held in Baltimore on February 21 
to mark its centennial, the Maryland Historical Society opened to the 
public a parlor and a dining room authentically restored in the style of a 
pretentious Maryland home of 1844. Presented on the same occasion was 
a program including addresses by Archibald MacLeish on “The Use of 
the Radio in the Presentation of History” and by Judge Samuel K. Den- 
nis on the history of the society. To mark the centennial also the society 
arranged displays of manuscripts and objects illustrative of its history. It 
plans to publish during the year a handbook, now in preparation, review- 
ing its history and its activities during the past century and describing its 
collections. 


The Historical Society of Berks County, Pennsylvania, has announced 
that through an exchange arrangement with the American Antiquarian 
Society it has recently completed its file of the Reading Adler, which was 
published continuously from January 3, 1797, to March 22, 1913. The 
Pennsylvania society thus has available in its library one of the most ex- 
tensive files of a German-American newspaper in existence. The Histort- 
cal Review of Berks County for January includes an interesting history 
of the Adler by Milton W. Hamilton, who also tells how the file was 
acquired. 
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In a sketch of “Samuel Medary — Journalist and Politician, 1801- 
1864,” which appears in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Ouarterly for January-March, Helen P. Dorn makes brief mention of 
her subject’s service as governor of Minnesota Territory for a year before 
its admission as a state. He received the appointment, according to Miss 
Dorn, as a reward for support given to President Buchanan in the Demo- 
cratic convention. 


The “Proceedings of the County Board of Supervisors” of Crawford 
County for the period from November 29, 1821, to November 19, 1850, 
as transcribed by workers engaged in the Wisconsin Historical Records 
Survey, are presented in a bulky mimeographed volume of Wisconsin 
Territorial Papers: County Series (Madison, 1942. 308 p.). Until St. 
Croix County was organized in 1840, Crawford County embraced all of 
Minnesota east of the Mississippi, as well as a large part of Wisconsin. It 
is thus not surprising to find in the present volume scores of names that 
are as significant for the history of Minnesota as for that of Wisconsin. 
Other volumes in the same series, dealing with St. Croix and Iowa coun- 
ties, are reviewed ante, 24:159, 178. 


A Northwest industry that has received little attention from historians 
in the past is the subject of an article on “The Development of Cran- 
berry Growing in Wisconsin” by Neil E. Stevens and Jean Nash, in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History for March. The story of cranberry cul- 
ture is traced from the 1860's, when Edward Sacket began to improve 
some marshland on which he found the wild plants. In the same issue 
is a history of “The Typewriter in Wisconsin” by Frederic Heath, who 
records that the “first crude typewriter was assembled in 1867” at Mil- 
waukee. He notes that the suggestion for a “machine to write letters” 
came from William G. Le Duc, when on a visit to Milwaukee early in 
1867 he saw a machine invented by Latham Sholes “to print the serial 
numbers on blank books.” The inventor followed Le Duc’s suggestion, 
and “by autumn of the year 1867 the first machine had been made.” Mr. 
Heath seems to be unaware that Le Duc was a prominent Minnesotan 
and a resident of Hastings, for he refers to the visitor as “a General Wil- 
liam G. Le Duc, traveling in the West.” 


A note on “The Pontoon Bridge at Prairie du Chien” by John M. 
Lenhart appears in the section devoted to “Historical Studies and Notes” 
in the March number of the Social Justice Review. The designer of the 
bridge, Michael Spettel, later became a resident of St. Paul. 
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The consumer’s side of the Northwest lumber industry is suggested by 
Roger S. Galer in some “Recollections of Busy Years” which he contrib- 
utes to the Jowa Journal of History and Politics for January. In the Iowa 
village of Hillsboro, where Mr. Galer was born in 1863, the “residences 
were almost universally frame buildings,” he recalls. They were built of 
lumber “hauled from Fort Madison, a thriving lumber market on the 
Mississippi.” To supply the demand for building material in Iowa and 
states farther south, “logs cut in Wisconsin and Minnesota were floated 
down the tributary streams to the Father of Waters and thence in great 
rafts to the lumber depots” along the river, where “giant saw mills 
worked them into lumber of the sizes needed for the building of thou- 
sands of homes, barns, and outbuildings throughout eastern Iowa.” 


Two important statistical studies have been issued in the series on 
the Relations of Canada and the United States. The first, by Leon E. 
Truesdell of the United States bureau of the census, deals with The 
Canadian Born in the United States (New Haven, 1943. 263 p.) and 
presents an analysis of statistics relating to the Canadian element from 
1850 to 1930. The importance of this nationality group in frontier Min- 
nesota is suggested in the author’s statement that “the maximum per- 
centage Canadian born in any state in any census year . . . was 23.32 in 
Minnesota in 1850.” He goes on, however, to explain that this figure 
represents “only 1,417 Canadian born in a total population of 6,077.” The 
results of northward emigration from the United States are surveyed in 
the second volume, The American-Born in Canada by R. H. Coats and 
M. C. Maclean (Toronto, 1943. 176 p.). The historical aspects of the 
population movements analyzed in these volumes were the subject of an 
earlier contribution to the series— The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples by Marcus L. Hansen and J. B. Brebner. 


“The Need for a Wider Study of Military History” is stressed by 
A. E. Prince in the March number of the Canadian Historical Review. 
He contends that “to win the war, and to win the peace afterwards, a 
sound grasp of military history is indeed essential not only for generals 
and statesmen but also for the peoples of the United Nations, who are 
asked to back up their policies.” The writer expresses the conviction 
that “military history is hardly less valuable for the civilian than for 
the soldier, especially in liberal democracies.” Another contribution of 
general interest in this issue of the Review is George W. Brown’s sug- 
gestive discussion of “The Problem of Public and Historical Records in 
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Canada.” It is offered “in the hope that it may draw attention to the 
serious need for constructive policy.” Mr. W. S. Wallace contributes to 
the Review a survey of the career and some remarks in honor of Mr. 
Pierre-Georges Roy, who has entered upon his fiftieth year as editor of 
the Bulletin des recherches historiques. Of interest to students of Red 
River Valley and Northwest history is a document, published in this 
issue, relating to the Riel rebellion of 1885. It is a report prepared by 
W. P. R. Street, chairman of the “Commission of 1885 to the North- 
west Territories,” which made an enumeration of half-breeds who had 
resided in Manitoba since 1870 and were entitled to lands there. An 
explanatory introduction is provided by H. H. Langton. Among the 
contributions of Northwest interest in the December number of the Re- 
view are a letter of 1806 giving “Selkirk’s Views on British Policy to- 
ward the Spanish-American Colonies,” which has been edited by John 
Perry Pritchett; and a study in railroad history, entitled “Financing 
the C.P.R., 1880-5,” by D. C. Masters. 


Dr. Herman Bryan of Port Arthur has recently published two leaflets 
in which he relates some of his personal experiences as a physician in 
the north country. In one he records some of his “Experiences with the 
Indians,” with a few of the red men’s traditions and legends of the 
Thunder Bay country; in the other he recalls frontier adventures con- 
nected with his practice of “Snow-shoe Medicine.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


In order to expand and continue his record of the artist on the Main 
Streets of the Northwest, Dr. Laurence Schmeckebier, whose article on 
“Art on Main Street” appeared in the March issue of this magazine, has 
been granted a fellowship in regional writing by the University of Minne- 
sota. It is one of twelve awards announced recently by the university 
committee which is administering a grant made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the encouragement of regional writing on the Northwest 
(see ante, 24:254, 370). Another award of special interest to students 
of Minnesota history made at the same time was given to Dr. Philip D. 
Jordan of Miami University, who is engaged in recording the story of 
the Hutchinson family. The Hutchinsons, who were members of a 
group of popular itinerant singers in the middle decades of the last cen- 
tury, founded the Minnesota community that bears their name. Among 
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others receiving awards are Thorstina Jackson Walters of New York, 
who will write on the Icelandic communities of the Northwest; Alma S. 
Scott, who is preparing a biography of Wanda Gag, the artist, for youth- 
ful readers; and John Drury of Chicago, who plans to assemble pictures 
and stories of a hundred historic houses of the Middle West. 


A “Know Your Minnesota” quiz contest will be held on August 
31 under the auspices of the school exhibits department of the 1944 
Minnesota State Fair. Prizes amounting to three hundred dollars are 
offered to the winners. This contest, which is the third held in con- 
nection with the state fair, is open to pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Each county in the state is entitled to two representatives, se- 
lected in a series of school, township, and county contests. The Minne- 
sota quiz is intended to intensify interest in the study of the state, its 
past and its present, to promote an understanding of its life as a “cross- 


section of mid-west American life,” and to “stimulate a lasting concern, 
and a desire to share, in the welfare and development of Minnesota.” 
Information about the quiz may be obtained from Miss Anne Brezler, 


superintendent of school exhibits for the fair. 


Material relating to the history of Minnesota counties and localities 
is being utilized by Dr. J. O. Christianson, superintendent of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota school of agriculture, in a radio program entitled 
“The Friendly Road,” which he broadcasts over station WLB at 1:00 
p.m. every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Dr. Christianson is featur- 
ing stories drawn from current numbers and back files of the Minnesota 
Historical News, a monthly clip sheet for newspapers published by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


An important branch of the Minnesota state government is the sub- 
ject of a manuscript “History of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission” by Martin W. Odland (57 p.). He covers the story of the 
department from its establishment in 1871 as a “one-man commission” 
to 1944, concluding with a summary of its present duties and activities. 
Included in the narrative is a section on the “Early History of Minne- 
sota Grain Inspection” and an account of the expansion of the functions 
of the railroad commission, under a law of 1885, to include the “super- 
vision of all warehouses and of the grain trade.” It is regrettable that 
Mr. Odland’s study is available only in typewritten form; the depart- 
ment with which it deals might well undertake its publication. 
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“The Failure of the Farmer-Labor Party to Capture Control of the 
Minnesota Legislature” in the 1930's is discussed by Arthur Naftalin in 
the February number of the American Political Science Review. The 
author undertakes to explain why the party was “unable to control the 
legislature at a time when the state, by positive pluralities and majori- 
ties, was electing and re-electing Farmer-Laborites to state administrative 
offices,” for, he asserts, “the party’s breakdown is related in significant 
measure to its unhappy legislative experience.” Among the reasons of- 
fered for the fact that the Farmer-Labor party controlled the lower house 
only in 1933 and 1937 and that it never gained control of the senate are 
the “non-staggered senatorial election term” and the nonpartisan elec- 
tion of legislators in Minnesota. 


“How Minnesota Soldiers Voted in the Civil War” is briefly ex- 
plained by Charles B. Cheney in the Minneapolis Tribune for February 
20. The writer relates that a special session of the Minnesota legislature 
was called in the fall of 1862 “mainly to provide votes for soldiers.” 
The machinery set up under a law passed during the session, which 
provided for commissioners who would distribute ballots among sol- 
diers in the field, who in turn would mail the ballots to their local elec- 
tion judges, is explained. 


Marjorie Fryckberg is the author of a feature article in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for February 13 in which she reminds her readers that pre- 
vious to the Civil War “Slaves Were Held in Minnesota” and that 
among those held in bondage within the borders of the state was the 
famous Dred Scott. The story of his sojourn at Fort Snelling in the 
1830's with his master, Dr. John Emerson — an incident which resulted 
in an epoch-making legal case two decades later — is briefly recounted. 
Among Minnesota slaveholders mentioned are Major Lawrence Talia- 
ferro, Alexis Bailly, John Culbertson, and Sylvanus B. Lowry. Miss 
Fryckberg includes in her narrative the story of Lowry’s antagonism for 
Jane Grey Swisshelm. 


“Historical Clay Pipes of the Minnesota Area” are the subject of an in- 
teresting article by Richard R. Sackett in the Minnesota Archaeologist 
for July, 1943. These pipes, which were manufactured both abroad and 
in Canada and were used by the voyageurs and as trade goods in the 
fur trade, “have been found in every historic site excavated in Minne- 
sota,” according to Mr. Sackett. Among the examples described and 
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illustrated are several pipes of interesting design unearthed on the site 
ot old Fort Ridgely. 


Attention is called to some university anniversaries in the Minnesota 
Alumnus tor February, which announces that “February is University 
Anniversary Month.” The reader is reminded that the territorial legisla- 
ture made the first provision for the establishment of the university on 
February 25, 1851, and that a plan for its reorganization was adopted 
on February 18, 1868. The beginnings of the law school and the school 
of dentistry, both of which “passed their fifty-fifth birthdays during the 
war year of 1943,” also are recalled. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the founding of Hamline University is 
the occasion for the publication of a brief survey of its history in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 19. The school received a territorial 
charter on March 3, 1854, and it opened at Red Wing in the fall of the 
same year. Its beginning and its plans for the future receive some atten- 
tion in a university publication, Campus Talk, for March. 


Brief descriptive statements about Minnesota State Parks, Memorials, 
Recreational Reserves, Waysides and Monuments are presented in a 
booklet recently published by the Minnesota department of conservation 
(St. Paul, 1944). Information is given about the location, attractions, 
facilities, and historic background of each park and other area, includ- 


ing the date of its acquisition by the state. 


The historical backgrounds of the Itasca area are briefly outlined by 
Gustav Swanson in an article on “Summer Birds of Itasca Park” pub- 
lished in the Flicker for October, 1943. Dr. Swanson also is the author 
of an article on the “Wildlife of Itasca Park” appearing in the Decem- 
ber issue of the same magazine. Accompanying his discussions are lists 
of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians observed in the park in 


recent years. 


Portraits and brief sketches of three of Minnesota’s pioneer journal- 
ists — Daniel Sinclair, Eric Norelius, and Joseph A. Wheelock — appear 
respectively in the January, February, and March issues of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education. They supplement Dr. Lewis Beeson’s survey of 
“Pioneer Minnesota Journalism,” which appeared in the same periodical 


for September. 
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A “Biographical Sketch” of the late Edward C. Gale, prepared by 
Bergmann Richards and presented before the district court for Henne- 
pin County on February 19, has been published as a pamphlet (22 p.). 
Mention is made of Gale’s historical pilgrimages, including one from 
Kenora to Fort Frances in 1891. In describing it, Mr. Richards quotes at 
some length from Gale’s descriptive account of the voyage, which is 
reprinted from a contemporary periodical in the issue of this magazine 
for December, 1943. 


Among the prominent Minnesota families recently sketched for 
Northwest Life by Evelyn Burke are the Griggs and Butler families, 
both of St. Paul. Her account of the family of Colonel Chauncey W. 
Griggs, who led the Third Minnesota in the Civil War and later estab- 
lished the firm of Griggs, Cooper and Company in St. Paul, appears in 
the January number. Accompanying genealogical charts reveal the names 
of his descendants. A group picture of the Butler family, which includes 
Justice Pierce Butler, and genealogical charts appear with the account 
of this family in the March issue. This sketch contains also some mate- 
rial on the origin and growth of the firm of Butler Brothers, with a list 
of some of the important building projects that it has handled. 


War History AcrivitTiEs 


“To serve as a clearing house of information among persons and or- 
ganizations throughout the nation engaged in the collection and preser- 
vation of World War II materials,” the American Association for State 
and Local History has begun the publication of a mimeographed circu- 
lar entitled the War Records Collector. The first number, which was is- 
sued in March, contains a list of “War Records Projects and Activities 


’ 


in the States and Territories,” with the names and addresses of individ- 
uals and institutions engaged in war records work. The editor of the 
Collector is Dr. Lester J. Cappon of the University of Virginia; among 
those serving with him on the association’s committee on state and local 
war records is Dr. Lewis Beeson, acting superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. For the promotion of war records work in the 
various states, the committee has received a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. Dr. Cappon’s activities on behalf of war records col- 
lecting are exemplified also in number 8 of the Bulletins of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, in which he presents a 
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general survey of War Records Projects in the States, 1941-1943 (p. 189- 
226). Not only does Dr. Cappon tell how such projects were organized 
in a number of states, including Minnesota, but he discusses the prob- 
lems of selection, financing, and administration that they have had to 
meet, and he describes in some detail the “Types of War Records” that 
may be collected. The publication of war histories also receives some 
attention, with notes on material that has been published and on plans 
for the future. 


The historical service board of the American Historical Association, 
of which Dr. Theodore C. Blegen is director, is preparing a series of 
pamphlets “on a wide variety of significant current questions in such 
fields as America’s allies, international and national affairs, and commu- 
nity and personal problems,” according to the American Historical Re- 
view for January. The board’s publications are expected to supply 
“educational materials to the Army for use in soldiers’ volunteer discus- 
sion groups.” They will deal with questions “derived from men in the 
ranks through samplings conducted by the War Department in this 
country and overseas.” 


The War Records Commission of the Wisconsin State Council of 
Defense has issued a useful War Records Manual designed to aid those 
engaged in county war records work (1943. 16 p.). It contains sugges- 
tions for “setting up a county war records committee,” for compiling 
service rosters and clipping files, for making an inventory of war 
and defense records that cannot be collected because they are in use, 
and for collecting material. Types of records that should be collected 
are listed in the appendix. Forms to be used in making inventories and 
collecting other kinds of information are a useful feature of the Manual. 


Suggestions for the collecting of material relating to community par- 
ticipation in the war are provided in a pamphlet entitled Our Commu- 
nity at War (Harrisburg, 1944. 8 p.), which has been published by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Some instructions for the writing 
of contemporary war history also are included. The booklet is intended 
for use in the schools. 


A copy of a multigraphed “History of the Minnesota National 
Guard,” prepared by the Minnesota adjutant general’s office in 1940 
(20 p.), has been added to the Minnesota Historical Society’s collections. 
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It provides a concise record of the state’s defense units from 1858, when 
the Minnesota Volunteer Militia was organized. Both federal and state 
laws affecting the organization, which became the Minnesota National 
Guard in the early 1880's, are mentioned. 


Representatives of sixteen local Minnesota defense councils attended 
the third community service institute held under the auspices of the 
Minnesota Division of Civilian Defense. Earlier institutes took place at 
Owatonna and Rochester; the present one was held at the University of 
Minnesota on February 1o. Participating in the program were represent- 
atives of such federal agencies as the War Manpower Commission, the 
Food Distribution Administration, the Office of Price Administration, 
and the War Production Board, and of several state departments. 


Two St. Paul business concerns have recently added to the collections 
of the War History Committee files of publications issued for former 
employees in the armed services. They are Home Port, published by 
Griggs, Cooper and Company, and Sparks, issued by the Allied Build- 
ing Credits, Inc. Both publications appear in multigraphed form, and 
both give space to soldiers’ letters and local news items. 


A scrapbook prepared by pupils in the William Penn School of Min- 
neapolis to illustrate their activities in a “Schools at War” program has 
been received by the War History Committee through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Marie Hedges, a teacher in the school and its war stamp chairman. 


Loca Historicat Societies 


The location of the museum of the Winona County Historical So- 
ciety in the practice school of the Winona State Teachers College is a 
challenge to the organization to co-operate with the schools of the city 
and of southeastern Minnesota in general. The Winona society was or- 
ganized as recently as 1935, and its museum is a development of the 
present decade. In addition to the historical society, this local museum 
counts among its sponsors the teachers’ college, the college alumni asso- 
ciation, the county old settlers’ association, and the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Miss Mabel Marvin is chairman 
of the museum committee. 

The society’s collections are displayed in about a dozen cases in a 
large room on the second floor of the practice school. Most of the exhibits 
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are of an extremely miscellaneous nature, but careful examination re- 
veals that they reflect definite trends in the history of the city and the 
locality. The material is at hand, for example, for an excellent school 
exhibit. It could be built about the architect’s drawings of the structure 
erected at Winona in 1866 for Minnesota’s first state normal school. Sev- 
eral early textbooks, including an 1814 edition of Morse’s Geography Made 
Easy, would doubtless attract considerable attention if they were placed 
together and properly labeled. 

A number of manuscript volumes in the Winona museum indicate 
that German immigrants played an important role in the pioneer history 
of the community. Minutes of meetings of the Rescue Hook and Ladder 
Company for the years from 1857 to 1865 are recorded both in German 
and in English. The cultural contribution of this nationality group is 
reflected in two sets of records. The activities of the Winona Gesang 
Verein from 1863 to 1870 are described in two volumes. Another Ger- 
man musical organization that probably grew out of the earlier society 
is the Philharmonische Verein; a volume of its records for the period 
from 1871 to 1883 is preserved in the museum. 

Other records in the collection tell of the process of settlement. Such, 
for example, is a little printed pamphlet, containing the constitution and 
bylaws of the Western Farm and Village Association, which founded 
the Rollingstone colony near Winona in the early 1850's. The first issue 
of the association's newspaper, the Western Farm and Village Advocate, 
published on January 1, 1852, is on display. An illustration shows a plan 
for the proposed village, built about a central square after the manner 
of New England villages. Of unusual interest and value is a copy of the 
field notes of the first survey of Winona Township, made in 1862; they 
have been transcribed from the original record in the office of the sur- 
veyor general at Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Winona museum, like most of the local historical museums, has 
a collection of pictures and a large number of pioneer objects — furni- 
ture, spinning wheels, household utensils, agricultural implements, lamps 
and other lighting equipment, and the like. All objects are labeled, but 
unfortunately the information given on the cards does not explain the 
significance of the exhibits. It gives, rather, a mass of detail about do- 
nors and time of acquisition that should be recorded only in a catalogue 
for the use of the curator. 

If properly developed, the Winona museum can become a center of 


interest for both pupils and teachers. It can well be used to supplement 
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and illustrate daily lessons in American history, as well as to acquaint 
the youth of Winona County with the story of their own local back- 


ground. B.L.H. 


Regular meetings of the Becker County Historical Society were held 
at Detroit Lakes on February 1 and March 7. On the latter occasion the 
society held open house in its museum in the courthouse. A recent addi- 
tion to the “household department” of its museum is a large spinning 
wheel, presented by Mrs. Ed Turnblad, according to the Lake Park 
Journal of February 10. 


The Carver County Historical Society makes an appeal for pictures 
of pioneers and of local men and women who are serving with the 
armed forces in a recently issued four-page leaflet descriptive of its ac- 
tivities. 

A pioneer lawyer of Montevideo, Mr. J. O. Haugland, presented a 
reminiscent talk at a meeting of the Chippewa County Historical So- 
ciety on February 4, describing a childhood journey into the region with 
his parents and a group of land seekers. A feature of the meeting was a 
presentation by Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Kief of a group of Spanish-American 
War articles that belonged to the late William Olander. The collection, 
which will be displayed in the society’s museum, is the subject of a brief 
article in the Milan Standard for January 20. 


A native Minneapolitan, Mr. Edward M. Conant, was the speaker 
at a meeting of the Hennepin County Historical Society held in Minne- 
apolis on January 11. He presented some “Recollections of Early Min- 
neapolis,” recalling especially some social and cultural aspects of life in 
the 1870’s. Eleven directors of the society were elected, including Miss 
Louise Burwell, who replaces the late Edward C. Gale. The January 
issue of the society’s quarterly, Hennepin County History, includes sev- 
eral tributes to Mr. Gale and an account of his pilgrimage to the birth- 
place of Father Hennepin. At a joint meeting of representatives of the 
society and the Hennepin County Territorial Pioneer Association, held 
on March 15, the association’s collections in the Godfrey House were 
turned over to the society, with the understanding that the latter organi- 
zation would continue to display them there. 


Mr. G. M. Dwelle was elected to the presidency of the Lake Pepin 
Valley Historical Society at its annual meeting, which was held in Lake 
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City on February 8. He succeeds the late R. C. Bartlett. Other officers 
chosen at the same time are Mr. F. H. Kemp, vice-president, and Mr. 
Harley K. Reko, secretary and treasurer. 


The museum of the Nicollet County Historical Society was formally 
opened to the public on the afternoon of March 11, when a large num- 
ber of people viewed the exhibits and enjoyed the refreshments served 
for the occasion. Permanent quarters for the museum have been obtained 
in the Kronsbruck Building in St. Peter. The annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, held in the evening, was marked by the election of officers. Mr. 
Henry N. Benson is president, Dr. G. Edward Larson, vice-president, 
and Miss Hattie I. Johnson, secretary and treasurer. 


The second number of the Bulletin of the Nobles County Historical 
Society (see ante, p. 98), issued in January, is devoted largely to the or- 
ganization’s museum, its recent acquisitions and its needs. Among the 
accessions described are some railroad records that were turned over to 
the society when a freight depot at Worthington was rebuilt. Objects 
that the society wishes to acquire for its museum include an early auto- 
mobile, examples of pioneer agriculture implements and tools, a spin- 
ning wheel, clocks, pictures, and the like. Any article that reflects 
“something of the past” will be welcomed by the society, according to its 
Bulletin. The society is planning to incorporate in order that it may leg- 
ally receive bequests of money and property, according to an announce- 
ment in the Worthington Daily Globe for February 7. 


All officers of the Polk County Historical Society, including its presi- 
dent, Dr. Paul Hagen, were re-elected at its annual meeting, which was 
held at Crookston on January 9g. Plans for a building to be erected after 
the war were discussed. 


For the support of the Pope County Historical Society and the for- 
warding of its work, the county commissioners of Pope County appro- 
priated nearly a thousand dollars at their January meeting. Miss Olive 
Barsness, executive secretary of the society, has assembled photographs of 
nearly five hundred local men and women in the armed services, and 
she has recorded sketches of almost a hundred more. 


The Sibley County Historical Society has received an appropriation 
of five hundred dollars from the board of county commissioners for 
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1944. The officers of the organization are August Poehler, president, 
Arthur L. Sander, vice-president, C. H. Stelter, treasurer, and Einar A. 
Rogstad, secretary. 


A building to be erected as a postwar project for the use of the Wa- 
seca County Historical Society, the county library, and the local war 
veterans’ organization was proposed by H. A. Panzram, secretary of the 
historical society, at its annual meeting, which was held at Waseca on 
January 3. To consider the proposal and work out a program, a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Panzram, Mr. J. P. Coughlin, and Mr. D. C. 
Brown was named. Officers elected for the coming year include Mrs. 
F. T. Day, president, Mr. R. T. Barry, vice-president, Mr. Panzram, sec- 
retary, and Mr. Arthur Brisbane, treasurer. In the Waseca Herald for 
March 9, the society issues an appeal for manuscripts and objects of his- 


torical value. 


The career of Louis Hospes, a pioneer Stillwater banker, was re- 
viewed by his granddaughter, Mrs. Karl G. Neumeier, before a meeting 
of the Washington County Historical Society at Stillwater on January 
24. Life in the logging camps and rafting on the St. Croix and the Mis- 
sissippi were recalled by Mr. John McGillin, and Mr. E. L. Roney read 
extracts from an unpublished history of the Forstall family, some of 
whose members lived in Stillwater in the 1850’s. Early Washington 
County roads and frontier methods of transportation were the themes of 
the program presented before the society on February 25, with Miss 
Emma Glaser and Mr. George Kutz as the speakers. A talk on the geol- 
ogy of the St. Croix Valley, by Professor Paul W. Stor of Concordia 
College, was the feature of a third program presented at Stillwater on 
March 31. 

Locat History Items 


In commemoration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Bemidji State 
Teachers College devotes the February number of its Bulletin to a pic- 
torial record of its activities. It includes a few charts and outlines to sug- 
gest the development of the school. 


The Reverend Charles E. McColley continues to contribute accounts 
of pioneer life in southern Minnesota and bits of frontier history to sev- 
eral newspapers of the area (see ante, p. 99). In the Blue Earth County 
Enterprise of Mapleton for February 3 and 17 he recounts some of the 
early history of the community, including the story of its founding by a 
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settlement association in 1856. Other sketches in this series tell of the 
founding of the Baptist church at Mapleton in 1866, March 9g; the ex- 
periences of Fred C. E. Miller, a German pioneer who settled at Maple- 
ton in 1860, March 23; and some activities of the writer's mother while 
engaged as “Delavan’s First Teacher,” March 30. In the sketch published 
on January 27, Mr. McColley quotes some little-known ballads of the 
westward movement. Several of the articles published recently in his 
column in the Winnebago City Enterprise deal with the writer’s own 
recollections of frontier life —the wild berries and fruits that he and his 
brothers and sisters gathered in the Minnesota woods, the good times 
connected with “Hauling Wood from the ‘Big Woods,” the simple 
remedies used by his mother when she cared for members of her own 
and her neighbors’ families who were ill (January 13, February 3, March 
16). The beginnings of two Blue Earth County villages, Shelbyville and 
Amboy, are the subjects of sketches published on March g and 23. The 


latter articles appear also in the Amboy Herald for March 10 and 17. 


“A trail blazer for the lumbering industry” is the descriptive term 
applied to Daniel Cameron, a Cloquet pioneer of the 1870's, whose tim- 
ber cruising experiences in the north woods are the subject of an illus- 
trated feature article by Alice K. Riley in the magazine section of the 
Duluth News-Tribune for February 20. Mr. Cameron visited the Clo- 
quet area for the first time in 1873, and four years later he returned to 
explore and estimate timber stands. Log jams and log drives, travel by 
cance and on snowshoes, surveys in areas where iron deposits inter- 
fered with the working of the instruments, and forest fires are among 
the subjects of Mr. Cameron’s recollections. Some excellent lumber camp 


views accompany the article. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the First National Bank of Farmington, 
which was marked with appropriate ceremonies on January 29, is the 
occasion for the publication of a brief history of the institution in the 
Dakota County Tribune for January 28. In addition to holding open 
house for its friends, the bank published a souvenir booklet reviewing 
its history. The text was prepared by C. E. Cadwell, vice-president of the 
bank. 


Under the title “The Last Chronicle of Fourth Street,” the Minne- 
tonka Record of Excelsior has been publishing installments of A. J. Rus- 


sell’s recollections of Minneapolis’ newspaper row since February 17. 
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The narrative opens with the “Fourth street of 1885,” and it continues 
with numerous anecdotes about the city’s early journalists and other per- 
sonalities. 


A brief history of the Red Rock camp meeting of the Methodist 
church is included in the program of its seventy-fifth annual session, 
which was held at Medicine Lake from June 28 to July 11, 1943. The 
sketch recalls the work of such pioneer missionaries as Alfred Brunson, 
David King, and B. T. Kavanaugh. 


Some incidents in the early history of the Polk County village of 
Fosston are recorded by Esten Moen in a booklet entitled Fosston, Min- 
nesota: A Story of the Old Town (1944. 20 p.). The author relates that 
the village developed about a settlement originally known as Rosebud, 
which had its origin in 1876. Apparently the booklet is composed of 
sketches that appeared originally in a local newspaper and that have 
been assembled for reprinting. 


Somewhat neglected by historians has been the story of the develop- 
ment of welfare organizations in the Northwest. Particularly welcome, 
therefore, is a pamphlet dealing with the History of Family Service of 
Saint Paul during five decades (1944. 52 p.). The narrative, which 
probably is the work of Alice C. Brill, who signs the foreword, traces 
the story from 1892, when the Associated Charities of St. Paul was or- 
ganized, through the era of the United Charities, beginning in 1914, to 
the establishment of the Family Service in 1935. This interesting and 
informing contribution to local history will be reviewed in a later issue 
of this magazine. 


“On the completion of go years of banking in Saint Paul,” the First 
National Bank of that city published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
January 12 an advertisement outlining its history. The bank traces its 
origin to 1853, when “Parker Paine of Anson, Maine, arrived in the 
frontier town of Saint Paul by steamboat and opened his private bank 
which as a pioneer institution gave equal consideration to gold, silver, 
paper currency and furs as mediums of exchange.” 


St. Paul’s “Real Estate History” is exploited in a series of brief 
sketches appearing in the Sunday issues of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
from January 2 to February 27. The articles, which were prepared by 
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the St. Paul real estate board, deal with such topics as the land boom 
of the 1850’s and the financial panic of 1857, the depression of 1873, the 
increase in land values of the 1880's, and the organization in 1892 of 
the St. Paul Real Estate Exchange. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Christ Lutheran Church of St. 
Paul, which was marked in October, 1943, is commemorated in an illus- 
trated booklet that includes a review of its history (32 p.). This pioneer 
Norwegian Lutheran congregation began its activities in St. Paul in 
February, 1868. 


The first installment of Ole O. Enestvedt’s “Historical Sketch” of 
the Renville County township and village of Sacred Heart appears in the 
Sacred Heart News for January 27. The narrative opens with an ex- 
planation of the origin of the name and an account of the first settler, 
Joseph R. Brown, who built a pretentious house in the township just 
before the Sioux Outbreak. Pioneers who found permanent homes in 
the locality after the Indian war, the founding of the village, early busi- 
ness concerns, the influx of Scandinavian settlers, the celebration in 1928 
of the community’s fiftieth anniversary, and the careers of some promi- 
nent citizens are among the topics touched upon in later installments. 
Another contribution to local historical lore that has been appearing in 
the News is a series of “Reminiscences of Early Days in Hawk Creek” 
by John H. Sagnes. In the opening installment, which appears in the 
issue for March 16, he recalls the spring flood of 1873. 


“Razzle-dazzle Village” is the arresting title used by Nathan Cohen 
for an article about the Mesabi Range metropolis of Hibbing in the 
American Mercury for March. Although Hibbing “mines and ships 
enough iron ore each year to build a two-ocean navy for each of our 
Allies,” writes Mr. Cohen, “it is everything a mining town is not sup- 
posed to be.” The many surprises in the form of schools, hotels, public 
utilities, and recreational facilities that await the visitor to Minnesota’s 
iron ore capital are enumerated by the writer. He tells also of the re- 
moval of the village to a new site after rich ore deposits were discovered 
on the original location. 


An address on “Early Methodism in Minnesota” was a feature of a 
program presented at Jordan on October 24, 1943, to mark the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the Jordan Methodist Church. A historical sketch of 
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the church, frem the first sermon preached by a circuit rider of 1855, is 
presented in an illustrated booklet issued in connection with the anniver- 


sary celebration (15 p.). 


The founding on February 27, 1864, of the Waseca County Horse 
Thief Detectives is recalled and its later history is briefly outlined in an 
article by R. E. Hodgson appearing in the Waseca Herald for January 
20. The organization, which is still active, held its eighty-first annual 


meeting at Waseca on February 12. 








